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JT is very easy in the disarmament movement to get into a 
pattern of a kind of dedicated despair. We plod through the 
Tain at Easter, sit at Wethersfield in December, attend Com- 
mittee meetings until past midnight, and when finally we get to 
prison breathe a sigh of relief for a rest from campaigning. 
Assailed by news of Berlin, the Congo, nuclear tests, Civil 
Defence shelters, plastic bombs in Paris, apartheid, the Middle 
East, the Far East, Central Africa, and Berlin and more tests 
we throw ourselves even more vigorously into campaigning. 


In the middle of campaigning we can almost forget why we 
are doing all this and what it is for. Bob Pickus, one of the 
most active members of the American disarmament movement, 
when asked during an interview for a women’s magazine 
(Mademoiselle) last month “ How did you yourself get to be a 
pacifist ? ” replied : 


“ Well, if I thought of my life as a road, I could point to all 
the things that led me this way—things like Rouault’s “ Old 
King”, and what it’s like to really love a woman and sleep with 
her .. . My experience during the war would be a step. And a 
really good education, so that I feel a carrier of the whole 
tradition of man in a sense. Having my parents die when J was 
young. And men I’ve known, the whole flavour of their lives. 
My time in India, travelling without a companion or a capacity 
or money, so that I got my nose rubbed into what it means to 
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live in Asia... Well, there are so many things . . 
years of living.” 

This is a very personal statement and we all have our own 
background of experience and meaning. Peter Fryer has put 
his own response in the poem below. 
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KEEP FAST THE WORLD’S JOY 


If night falls sooner than we thought it might 
remember that I loved you; not, I grant, 

the love that sacrifices truth and sight 

or puffs itself with promises and cant, 

but still a love that lent the world a heart 

on some warm, secret hillside in a night 

or year of wanton tenderness, apart— 

love casual, poignant, fierce with lust made light. 


If there shall be no music, children, fun, 

desires, embraces, laughter, triumph, play, 

on a dead planet circling an unseen sun 

for dark millennia after man’s brief day, 

weep for the world that might have been, but keep 
fast the world’s joy that was, even as you weep. 


PETER FRYER 
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TERMS: Cash qith order, 3d. per word, mia. 
ls. 6d. (Box No Is. extra). Please don't send stamps 
la pepeent except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by firat post Monday. 


MEETINGS 


DR. HUGH SCHONFIELD on H. G. Wells and 
World Citizenship. Conway Hall, Holborn, W.C.1. 
Tuesday, January 9, 7.30 p.m. Discussion. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
effices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Wardens, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. H and C. 
Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 17 
Melville Rd. Tel. HOVE 70945. 


PERSONAL 


ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
rates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim — shorthand, __ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 


field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous condi- 
tiong, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stdtker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWiIss Cottage 4904. 


iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
mumber when making your next purchase : L336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London, N.1. 

AN INTRODUCTORY SERVICE for those wish- 
ing to marry. Psychological ratings available if 
desired. Write to Rainhiil Services, 223a, Finchley 
Rd., Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges socia] intro- 
ductions for people of education and_ sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 


to 1 pm. on Saturaay + be w uways 
possible. Peace literatuce ucns ot ee 
personal-commercia] stanocery, ,rcety, va ' 


on sale. 


WAR RESISTFRS IN baNALONAL scam 
gifts of foreign sltampe mus at Oo NAL 
Park Ave., Enfield Minow 

“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,"’ opposes all 
cruelty: and violence. Details trom 5 North View, 
-W.19, 


WOULD ANYONE INTERESTED in putting on 
film shows at the Peace News Meeting Rooms con- 
tact Mervyn Taggart, c/o PN. 


LITERATURE 


CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d., 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, werld 
ies RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


TRAVEL LOVERS. Worth reading ‘‘ Journey to 
Happiness." 2s. 3d. postal order. Terry Plant, 64 
Shiphay Park Road, Torquay, Devon. 


EDUCATION 


SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3 PRImrose 5686. 


FOR SALE 

PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY : 
Manilla envelopes, 6” x 34”, tls. 1,000 box; 9” x 
4”, 133. 6d. 500 box. White envelopes, 6” x 34", 
17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/styles avail- 
able. Piain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto ‘' Meko "’ 
copy paper, 6s. 500 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from 8d. each. Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for larger quantities. All profits to Peace 
News. Write or cal) Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross, London, N.!. (TERminus 8248.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
DESPATCH CLERK (male) required by Anti-Vivi- 
section Society. Sympathy with cause desirable. 
Apply to BUAV, 47, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


ISLINGTON Family Service Unit requires imme- 
diately a full-time housekeeper, resident or non- 
resident (If non-resident, hours 10,30—6.30, Monday 
to Friday). Please apply in writing with names and 
addresses of twa references to the Secretary, Isling- 
ton FSU, 36 St. Mary's Grove, N.t. (CAN. 6700.) 


PEACE NEWS URGENTLY needs competent 
typist (shorthand an advantage) for advertisement 
and general office duties, Please write, ‘The Manager, 
Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
FRESH FIELDS. State Registered Nurse seeks 
unfurnished accommodation within worshipping dist- 


ance of St. Martins, preferably North London. Box 
No. 41. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, 


BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


a 


=S==: 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd., 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s), 


TE enclose P.O. value............csceseeee 


- to arrive first post Monday. Include 
thre VUWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
ceanery, Organisers (and secretary's address). 


Friday, January 5 
BRADFORD: 7.30 p.m. Unity Hall, Rawson Sq. 
‘Radiation Risks and the Threat of Nuclear War. 
Professor G. H, Lathe. CND. 
Saturday, January 6 
LONDON, N.8: 2 p.m. Poster Parade. Meet at 
Clock Tower, Crouch End. CND. 
Sunday, January 7—~Saturday, 13 
LONDON, N.W.3: -Leafletting outside Odeon 
Cinema. [ilm, ‘‘ The Day the World Caught Fire." 
Hampstead CND. 
From January 8 for one month 
LONDON, S.W.16; Oxfam clothing and cash 
appeal in Streatham. Helpers urgently needed. 
Please contact David Graham, South London organ- 
iser, 9 Kings Ave., Bromley, Kent, RAV. 1991. 
Oxfam. 
Tuesday, January 9 
LONDON, W.C.1; 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. *' H. 
G. Wells and World Citizenship,’' Dr. Hugh Schon- 
field. South Place Ethical Society. 


Quitting Labour 

TAR. BRIAN WESTON (PN, December 
4¥ 15) gives his reasons for his recent 
resignation from the Labour Party, and 
appeals to the Left to form a new party. 
He asks what they are waiting for. I have 
been asking the same question since I re- 
signed from the Labour Party four years 
ago for the same reasons. I have often 
asked myself why I waited so long, and 
Mr. Weston might well ask himself that 
question. 


There are thousands of members of the 
Labour Party who feel frustrated and dis- 
pirited, but they hang on for much the same 
reasons as a wife remains tied to her un- 
faithful spouse. I am sure that this decision 
of Mr. Weston’s was not a sudden nor an 
easy one to take, and he can be sure that 
many are struggling with their consciences 
and principles and loyalties and ambitions, 
on the verge of making such a decision. 

I would like to draw the attention of Mr. 
Weston to the existence of the Fellowship 
Party, which may well form the nucleus of 
the new party he envisages—BOB WALSH, 
154 Droop Street, London, W.10. 


Thanks from Oxford 


WE who have been in Oxford Prison 
VV would like to express our thanks to the 
many readers of Peace News who sent us 


VEDANTA ana PEACE 


New booklets 


by Swami Avyaktananda 


Vedanta Is. 
Comprehensive Spirituality 1s. 
Yoga Restated 1s. 6d 
Spiritual Practice 4d. 
The Liberation of Animals 2s. 
Spiritual Communism in a New Age 2s. 


World Peace Through Spiritual 
Communism 3s. 


Twenty Years in Britain 2s. 6d. 
The Basic Ideas of Vedanta Va. 
By Winifred Iles 
Meditation : {ts Theory and Practice 8d. 
Christ at Priddy Vs. 


Obtainable from 


THE VEDANTA MOVEMENT 


Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, or 
13 Elsenham Street, London, $.W.18 


greetings over Christmas. We felt a strong 
sense of comradeship with all of you. 


One thing concerning your reporting of 
the Brize Norton demonstration—we regret 
no justice was done to the fine work put in 
by David Hougham and others, without 
which it would not have been a success.— 
CHRIS BRADSHAW, WYNFORD HICKS, 
LAURENS OTTER, JOHN TAYLOR, 
WILL WARREN. 


Aldermaston again 


HERE is general agreement that the 
Aldermaston March is in danger of out- 
growing its effectiveness. I think, however, 
it would be a mistake to allow this great 
potential to go by default. 


Hitherto the March has taken the form 
of a public demonstration. Its climax in 
Trafalgar Square has followed the political 
pattern. Do you not think that the time has 
come not to abandon the March but to 
imbue it with a deeper, more spiritual 
significance ? 

I would like to see the March carried out 
as in previous years but with a different 
objective. As the thousands reach London, 
instead of massing in the Square, they might 
be quietly directed to the Cathedrals and 
Churches of the capital. For several hours 
these churches could be filled and re-filled 
with people bent on offering a communal 
prayer. If in places there was need to queue, 
what more impressive sight could there be ? 
-—-L, BARRETT, 11 Park Road, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. 


Psychological aspects 

S a fellow psychologist I would like to 
express appreciation of Dr. H. Forres’ 
pamphlet on Some Psychological Aspects of 
Disarmament. 

In particular I was glad she opened up 
the question of what attitude a parent or 
school teacher should take to warlike toys 
and the average boy’s (and sometimes also 
girl’s) propensity to fight. May I try to 
answer the question she raises as far as my 
own experience goes ? 

I would not think it sensible to give a 
child warlike toys, though if friends or rela- 


~ 


tions did so I would not give the thing 
undue desirability by taking it away or 
raising any conflict about whether to play 
with it or not. 


It is, I believe, a normal course in a 
boy’s, and also in some girls’, development 
to go through a stage of fighting. It seems 
to me that they can overcome their fear of 
being attacked by a willingness to hit back 
and, if necessary, to go all out in an ordi- 
nary child’s fight. There is much less harm 
in their using their fighting tendencies in the 
primitive way at this age than later in life 
when, if repressed in childhood, this fight- 
ing tendency may seek an outlet, either 
vicariously by favouring war or by person- 
ally wanting to take part in one. 


The courage developed in a child in 
being ready to fight may lead on to the 
development of a courage which will stand 
him in good stead when more adult methods 
of meeting aggression are called for. The 
important point is that his adults must have 
outgrown a belief in war, which even with 
all its scientific paraphernalia is in spirit a 
childish method of meeting aggression. 


I would suggest that parents and teachers 
should tell their children that, when older, 
they may find that there is a better way of 
coping with aggression than fighting. Then, 
if their adults are seeking that better way 
themselves, the children are likely to seek 
it too as soon as they are ready for it; but 
in the meantime, I believe, the children will 
do best to follow their natural tendency and 
to fight back—DOROTHY GLAISTER, 
Braziers Park, Ipsden, Oxon. 


* 
St. Christopher School (Letchworth) Re- 


cording Unit have a 50-minute recording of 
the meeting of the American-European 
Marchers at Friends House, London, on 
their return to England. They are prepared 
to loan this tape to any interested organisa- 
tion on payment of the postage costs. 


British members of the March are still 
available (c/o Peace News) to address meet- 
ings on their story and non-violence policy. 
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Wednesday, Jamuary 10 
ILFORD: 8 p.m. Gantshill Library, Cranbrook 
Rd. Two Anglican Worker-Priests and a Jowish 
Minister give their views on nuclear disarmament. 


LONDON, N.11: 8 p-m. Bounds Greem School 
(Nr, Bounds Green Tube). ‘' No to Nucloar Way,”* 
Ian Mikardo, Joyce Butler, MP. D. 

TWICKENHAM : New Year Dance. Main money- 
raiser is Bottle Stall (donations badly needed). 
Further details from: E. Lucas, 22 Middle Lane, 
Teddington. CND. 

Thursday, January 11 f 

BRADFORD: 7.30 p.m. Mechanics 
(Cafe). Brains Trust, PPU. 

Friday, January 12 

LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 3  Strathray Gdns. 
Social for Hampstead supporters. Well-known Cam- 
paign folk-singers, refreshments. CND. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY: 8 p.m. College of 
Further Education, Campus. ence Short, Herts. 
County Councillor; Stuart Hall, Ed. New Left Re- 
view. Chairman: Professor Paul Matthews. CND. 


Saturday, January 13 

GLASGOW : 2.30 p.m. Assemble Nth. Hanover 
St. March. Rally, Claremont St., 4 p.m. Sit-down 
at American Consulate, Woodside Terrace, 5—8 p.m. 
Scots’ Committee of 100. ‘ 

LONDON, N.22: 8 p.m. Woodside Hse. (the old 
Town Hall), Wood Green. Social. 3s. admission 
including refreshments. CND. 

SELLY OAK: 3 p.m. Fircroft College. CND day 
school, Evening Session, 6.30 p.m. Tea provided, 
2s. 6d. Those wanting to attend notify the Secretary, 
Birmingham CND, 33, Wendover Rd., B’ham 23. 
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Tastitute 


Any tH AANA A EEA HAN 
Every week: ! 
SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM: General Post Office, Victoria 

— Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Voluntecrs please 
‘phone HAR 36. 

LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 am.-5 pm. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906.  Porchester PPU. 

SUNDAYS 

NOTTINGHAM: 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mts. 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1, Week-end 
Bay anes. ake place whenever possible. "Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 


munity. IVS. THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. He., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and E.11 Greup PPU 
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EVERY FRIDAY 6d. 


from all newsagents 
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AMERICAN HEWS 


Peace Corps 


rejects “most 
unfit’ CO 


IPHE Kennedy Peace Corps has rejected 
—~ a 24-year-old conscientious objector, 
John Stickler, of Tucson, Arizona, even 
though he had completed a seven weeks pre- 
liminary training period. 

State Senator H. S. Corbett complained: 
“T don’t think a man like this should be in 
the Peace Corps. For one thing, I don’t 
believe in such a thing as a conscientious 
objector, I believe a man should be willing 
to defend his country.” ~ 

Stickler, an honour graduate from Yale, 
served in the University’s Officers’ Training 
Corps and only later became a conscientious 
objector. 

He applied for classification as CO in the 
middle of 1960, but the Tucson call-up 
board refused to recognise him as such. 
The Department of Justice later found him 
sincere in his beliefs, but declared that his 
beliefs did not fall within the provisions of 
the law. 

Andre Martin, vice-chairman of the 
board, said, “I couldn't name a human 
being in the world who is more unfit for the 
Peace Corps. Stickler is not the type of man 
who should go to a foreign country and 
tell people there about the good things about 
our country.” 

According to Senator Corbett, the draft 
boad was responsible for Stickler’s disquali- 
fication from the Peace Corps when it 
refused to clear Stickler to leave the country. 


Freedom motorcade 
solves Kennedy’s 
problem 


HE owners of 47 U.S. restaurants 

operating a colour bar along Route 40 
between Delaware Memorial Bridge and 
Baltimore agreed recently to desegregate. 

They made their decision three days 
before the staging of a Freedom Motorcade 
for which over 1,400 riders had volunteered 
to take part, reports the Congress of Racial 
Equality. 

This section of Route 40 had been the 
scene of repeated discrimination against 
Afncan diplomats travelling between UN 
and Washington. 


Although the situation had become so 
embarrassing internationally that President 
Kennedy and the State Department inter- 
vened, discrimination was continuing until 
CORE initiated the Freedom Motorcade. 


More students are 
e & e es 
resisting military 

NIVIL disobedience against Selective 

Military Service is growing in the 
U.S., according to reports from the 
Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors. 

Most are college students who have taken 
a public stand of non-co-operation with 
Selective Service by tearing up or returning 
call-up registration cards to their local 
boards. 

Many are opposed to all war, but some 
are taking their stand in opposition to 
nuclear war. Many reflect the growing inter- 
est of students in non-violence as an 
alternative to war. The works of Gandhi, 
Tolstoy and Thoreau are widely read. 

America’s present call-up law includes no 
provision for the absolutist who on grounds 
of conscience is unable to co-operate with 
conscription. Thus, refusal to carry a call- 
up registration card is punishable by a 
sentence of up to 5} years imprisonment 
and/or a fine of up to nearly £4,000. 

On the credit side, the U.S, Government 
has given U.S. citizenship to Ki Ho Kim, 
a 23-year-old Korean after he had regis- 
tered as a conscientious objector. His 
objection grew out of his personal experi- 
ences in the Korean War. He had been 
studying in the U.S. for a number of years. 


New Year resolution 


EACE NEWS starts 1962 with a lot of ambitions. We aim to 
P widen the scope of our international news coverage, to have 
more articles on industrial and social topics, and to follow up the 
debate we have started on new politics. 


In trying to augment the standard of our reporting and the 
quality of our articles and reviews and to broaden the whole scope 
of the paper we have plenty of problems: we are short staffed 
and in a period of changing personnel; our printing deadlines mean 
that half the paper has to be sent to the printers a week in advance 
of our publishing date; in trying to increase sales and circulation 
we are handicapped by our radical views and lack of money. 


But our most crucial problem just now is the actual size of the 
paper. In order to cover all the news, find space for discussion, 
features, letters, pictures, and reviews we need a minimum of 
12 pages. Even then we have to leave things out which ought to go 
in. During the last four months we have almost every week run a 
12-page paper. Financially we can’t afford it, but as a serious paper 
we can’t afford to run less than 12 pages. 


And our financial gamble has had results. The circulation has 
gone up—we enter 1962 with 1,000 new readers. We have had 
appreciative comments from many of our readers. And we feel 
encouraged enough to go on making a real attempt to make Peace 
News both an effective journal for the radical and unilateralist 
movement and the best weekly paper in Britain. 


There would be a double gain in making Peace News a really 
good paper. It would be a real gain to the unilateralist movement 
if its weekly paper were acknowledged by even its most Right-wing 
opponents as journalistically excellent. And because journalism 
plays a key role in determining the standards and values of our 
politics and society, and because journalism is so debased by the 
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national press, radicals and unilateralists should be making @ con- 
tribution to the development of good journalism. 


You can help us a great 
deal by giving us money. 
Peace News is already sub- 
sidised to the tune of 


£6,500 a year by donations 
from our readers, Christ- 
mas card and bookshop 
sales. If we run a 12-page 
issue each week we need 


£10,500. If you care about 


Contributions this week : £20 7s. lid. the existence of a paper 


We need £2,500 by February 1! which serves the movement 
3 for unilateral disarmament 


Please make cheques, etc. payable to and if you care about 

Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace developing independent, 

News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, honest and creative jour- 

N.1. nalism, please give gener- 
ously. 


There is only one way to decrease our financial subsidy, and 
this is to triple or quadruple our circulation. So if you are broke 
you can help us by introducing the paper to your family, friends, 
colleagues and fellow campaigners ; by getting it sold at your local 
bookstalls and newsagents ; and making sure it is in your local 
library. ff every reader bought one extra copy each week and 
passed it on to others this would help us enormously. 


So please give us all you can, spread the paper all you can, 
criticise us when you don’t like what you read, let us know when 
you do, and make Peace News a really fine and flourishing paper. 
{n our turn we will spend all the time and energy, produce ali the 
ideas, and enlist all the talent and interest we possibly can to make 
your efforts worthwhile. 


We have started off 1962 with a 12-page issue—we rely on you 
to give us the money to underwrite the extra cost. 


Total since February 1, 1961 : 
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Russians stop protest 
against nuclear tests 


HE yacht Phoenix, on its way to Vladivostok to protest against Soviet tests, 
was stopped ten miles out at sea by Russian military officials who would 


not allow the vessel to proceed further 


Reports on the progress of the voyage 
(Peace News reported the departure from 
Hiroshima of Earle Reynolds and _ his 
family in the Phoenix on Sept. 22) were 
delayed because of the failure of the ship’s 
12-volt generator. 

The Phoenix was heading for the civil 
port of Nakhodka, near Vladivostok, be- 
cause, Earle Reynolds reports, ‘“ our mission 


‘SHELTERS FOR THE 


SHELTERLESS’ 


ALDOUS HUXLEY is among a 

group of noted Americans appeal- 

ing to the public to support a new 

programme to build housing for 

needy people in under-developed 
countries. 

The programme, called “Shelters for the 
Shelterless,” is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Fellowship of Reconciliation as a 
“ constructive protest ” against the current 
emphasis on fall-out shelters which, the 
group says, “cannot deliver the protec- 
tion they are claimed to afford.” 

The group has also pointed to the “ sheer 
selfishness of the fall-out shelter pro- 
gramme, which means the luxury of build- 
ing shelters which we vaguely hope will 
shield us from radio-active fall-out al- 
though there are hundreds of millions of 
people who do not even have the bare 
necessities of life.” 

The Shelters for the Shelterless programme 
is urging all Americans to take the money 
they may have planned to spend on fall- 
out shelters and donate it to a fund to 
build dwellings for those who are in real 
need. The Fellowship of Reconciliation 
has already contacted experts in the field 
of international self-help housing who 
will help in the programme. 

Funds will be channelled through the 
United Nations and other agencies. The 
statement stressed the voluntary, “ here- 
and-now ” aspect of the programme, call- 
it “an opportunity to act for peace and 
human brotherhood right now, without 
waiting for disarmament.” 

US donations are tax-deductible and may be 
made to the order of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, earmarked “ Shelterless,” 
and sent to Shelters for the Shelterless, 
Box 271, Nyack, New York. 


inshore under any circumstances. 


was one of non-violence and reconciliation. 
We had no desire to antagonise by demand- 
ing entrance to a closed area. 


“We did sail without visas, however, in 
the hope that local authorities at Nakhodka 
would give us permission to enter, as the 
Soviet Embassy had informed us they could 
do ‘under instructions from Moscow.’” 


Earle Reynolds, his wife and children, 
carried with them thousands of messages 
and signatures supporting an end to the 
arms race and nuclear tests, but they had 
no opportunity of presenting them to the 
civilian authorities at Nokhodka. 


““We have evidence that they were kept 
in complete ignorance of the fact that we 
were stopped ten miles off shore,” Earle 
Reynolds told the US Peacemaker. 


Earle Reynolds sailed his yacht into the 
testricted Soviet waters as he did when he 


This was the crew of 
the Phoenix on_ its 
earlier mission against 
H-tests in the Pacific 
Dr. Earle Reynolds with 
his wife and children 
and (left) Japanese 
yachtsman Nick 
Mikami. 


In mid-1958 they 
penetrated 65 miles in- 
side the US testing 
grounds before being 
arrested. 


The voyage was in- 
spired by their meeting 
in Honolulu with the 
crew of the Golden 
Rule, the American 
ketch which first tried 
to enter the forbidden 
area to halt the tests. 


entered the American nuclear testing zone 
of the Pacific in 1958 (on which occasion 
he was put under arrest). 


“The Russians simply refused us per- 
mission to continue and so we had to turn 
back after sixteen days at sea and set a 
course away from the land we had so 
earnestly hoped to reach,” he said. 


The yacht is now back in Hiroshima, 
where, says Reynolds, “our reception has 
been heart-warming. Taxi drivers, shop- 
keepers, even strangers who pass us on the 
street bow and say ‘O-kaeri!’ (welcome 
home). To meet with such affection in 
Hiroshima touches us deeply and makes us 
very humble. More than ever we are deter- 
mined not to let these people down, these 
people who have suffered so much and who 
are still falling ill and dying after the effects 
of a bomb dropped 16 years ago.” 


Earle Reynolds, now a professor at Hiro- 
shima Women’s College, worked in the city 
for three and a half years with the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission. 
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URING the last year the cold war 
crisis has deepened, but there has 
also been a significant increase in 
radical protest, which may in part have 
been stimulated by the crisis. 


On the one hand the Berlin wall and 
Soviet tests, on the other new movements 
in Italy and Finland, and an intensification 
ef action in Scandinavia and to a lesser 
extent in Belgium, Holland and West Ger- 
many. In the USA the shelter boom and 
the radical Right illustrate an increasing 
cold war neurosis, but an almost spontane- 
ous new movement has arisen among 
women, and student activity has grown. In 
Britain the Committee of 100 has become a 
new and important political force. Whilst 
Goa has made it very unlikely African 
nations will in future give serious consider- 
ation to non-violence as a means of libera- 
tion, in the Deep South the sit-ins and 
Freedom Rides have marked a major 
advance in civil rights 


* 


The constructive developments are by no 
means commensurate to the international 
crisis, but they do illustrate how in times of 
crisis and extremes the opposite ideas and 
values tend to assert themselves and could 
ehange the whole situation. 

Most of the dominant issues of 1961 have 
been carried over into the new year—the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, the wall, tests, the 
struggle in Africa, the Congo and the UN, 
and the Common Market. They all raise 
crucial issues for the unilateralist movement 
and suggest that we should rethink some of 
our ideas. 

For instance, “ positive neutralism”’ and 
reliance on the United Nations. We still 
cannot be sure how the UN will emerge 
from the Congo; and if an attempt is made 
to get the UN to impose a new administra- 
tion in South West Africa after their ulti- 
matum to South Africa to leave by May 
has expired, this could also split the organ- 
isation. And if Goa is followed by an 
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Indonesian invasion of Dutch New Guinea, 
or by Moroccan take-overs in their Spanish 
enclaves, or outside intervention in Angola 
and Mozambique, the realism of a unilater- 
ally disarmed Britain joining a neutral Third 
Force of nations becomes very questionable. 
Military measures to obtain liberation are 
likely to lead to increased hostility by the 
West, and to drive the Afro-Asian nations 
into the Soviet camp for arms, economic 
aid and for political support against the 
“Western Imperialists.” 


This is speculation. But the dangers are 
great enough to underline the need for 
thinking which goes beyond _ traditional 
assumptions. The liberal solutions, popular 
even within the disarmament movement, 
such as China’s entry to the UN, disarma- 
ment negotiations to be implemented 
through international machinery, and world 
government, could all be destroyed almost 
overnight. Any solution which relies exclu- 
sively on governmental negotiations and 
inter-governmental organisation is suspect 
within the shifting politics of the cold war; 
both because negotiations may be termin- 
ated and organisations destroyed as the 
result of various pressures, and because any 
such solution is in danger of creating new 
problems. 


It is not inconceivable that the USA and 
USSR might reach an entente in a mutual 
struggle with China, but this is not the kind 
of agreement which would foster either 
peace or liberty. World government and the 
use of international force to “ police” re- 
calcitrant areas have terrifying potentialities 
for totalitarianism. Even successful nego- 
tiated agreements, like the setting up of a 
commission in Indo-China, have a_ very 
short-term value; Laos and Vietnam regu- 
larly threaten to trigger off World War III. 


The Berlin problem raises in an acute 
form the idea of disengagement in Central 
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Issues confused 


FEXHE appeal of a family of eight against 

a ruling of the race classification board 
that they were to be regarded as Coloured 
was upheld on December 19 in the Supreme 
Court, Pretoria. 


Mr. Justice Snyman, who reserved his 
judgment when the appeal came before him 
on November 24, has found that the appli- 
cants are obviously white persons and that 
it had not been proved that any one of them 
was generally accepted as a Coloured person. 


The judge said he had called the appel- 
lants before him so that he could see them 
for himself. The father appeared obviously 
white. Evidence on his descent and past 
history cast a doubt as to whether he was 
white, but Section 19 of the Act stated that 
“a person who is in appearance obviously 
white shall for the purpose of this Act be 
presumed to be a white person until the 
contrary is proved.” 


There were two parts to the enquiry: 
first, whether the appellants were obviously 
white; and, secondly, if they were obviously 
white, whether there was evidence to prove 
they were generally accepted as Coloured; 
or, conversely, if they were Coloured, 
whether they were generally accepted as 
white. “I have the impression that mem- 
bers of the board confused the two distinct 
issues.” 

* 


Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian Defence 
Minister, has declared that India is deter- 
mined to take back one way or another 
her territory now occupied by Communist 
China. He told the ruling Congress Party 
at Lucknow on December 27 that the 
timing of any action could not be dis- 
cussed in public, 

Leaflets explaining a proposed change of 
methods of resistance in South Africa 
arrived in London on December 27. An 
organisation called Umkonto We Sizwe 
(the Spear of the Nation) has been 
formed intending to use violence to 
achieve freedom and democracy. The 


leaflet says that the non-violent technique 
is not working. It calls on Africans to 
perform acts of destruction against state 
property. 


The Prime Minister, in a New Year message 
printed in the Conservative Weekly News 
Letter, says, “The British people in this 
past dangerous year showed a notable 
absence of panic. Cool heads in any crisis 
are a great asset. There is too a general 
realisation that there are no easy short cuts 
to peace, and that it would be folly to 
cast away the nuclear shield which has 
thus far kept us safe.” 


“ Fall-out Protection. What to Know and 
Do about Nuclear Attacks ” is the title of 
the new US Government booklet issued 
on December 31 telling citizens what to 
do if the Bombs start falling, Jt recom- 
mends the construction of community fall- 
out shelters for 50 or more, which Presi- 
dent Kennedy will ask Congress to subsi- 
dise by £142,000,000 next month. The 
booklet says the first warning might be 
the flash : “ Don’t look at it. Dive under 
or behind the nearest desk, table, sofa or 
other piece of sturdy furniture. Lie curled 
on your side.” 


Dr. Cheddi Jagan, Prime Minister of 
British Guiana, told the UN on December 
18: “ Our patience is exhausted, Only the 
armed might of the British acts as a deter- 
rent to my country’s proclaiming its free- 
dom.” A British Colonial Office dicta- 
torial regime had existed in the colony 
since 1953, he said, and terror and oppres- 
sion had become the order of the day. 
He appealed for a special commission to 
examine conditions in British Guiana. 


in Johannesburg on December 17 the 
Director of the Atomic Energy Board, Dr. 
Abraham J. A. Roux, said South Africa 
has the scientific knowledge, the ability, 
and the industrial potential to produce 
atomic bombs. But he said that he sin- 
cerely hoped South Africa would never be 
called upon to make them. 


Europe. This has been largely neglected by 
the CND and Committee of 100, partly be- 
cause unilateralism means concentrating on 
one’s own Government's policy, and because 
it is hard to see any direct action pressures 
which can be brought to bear. But because 
of the danger of war over Berlin, of a revolt 
in East Germany which would: precipitate 
war, and of West German military and 
territorial ambitions, this is the most urgent 
step towards disarmament. 


It is also politically the most practical 
immediate step. There is the background 
of both the Eden and Rapacki proposals; 
both Russia and America would make some 
political gains to counterbalance their mili- 
tary losses—Russia the , demilitarisation of 
West Germany, and America the removal 
of Soviet influence from East Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Most impor- 
tant the people in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia would gain in freedom. The Ger- 
mans could be peacefully reunified, and the 
way opened for a more democratic and free 
society than exists in either half of Germany 
at present. Any more limited solution is 
likely to sacrifice the interests of the people 
most concerned and would make no differ- 
ence to the cold war, 


Disengagement would alter drastically the 
present NATO structure and alignments and 
the whole question of the Common Market 
would be in a state of flux. Our economic 
thinking needs to look ahead to this kind of 
situation. If the idea of alignment with the 
Afro-Asian bloc needs to be thought about 
again, so also does the New Left proposal 
(reviewed in Peace News this week and 
next) that instead of the Common Market 
we should join in a neutral and predomi- 
nantly Afro-Asian grouping. 


* 


Disengagement would not be easy, It can 
only be obtained by very strong pressure 
from below by people in all the NATO 
countries aimed at immediate and unilateral 
withdrawal of troops and bases from West 
Germany. We would need to find methods 
of direct action related to disengagement: 
joint protests at bases in Germany; encour- 
agement of foreign troops in Germany to 
return home; protests about the allocation 
of funds to BAOR, and about the co-oper- 
ation of arms firms with German firms. 
The Moscow march precedent might be 
followed on a much larger scale with the 
emphasis on people urging their govern- 
ments to take unilateral steps towards dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. This would 
have genuine popular support in Poland 


and probably in Czechoslovakia. It would 
also put the East German Government and 
Peace Committee in a very interesting 
dilemma. 


Nor, obviously, can we stop at disengage- 
ment or shift our emphasis exclusively in 
this direction. We need to go on to the 
removal of US nuclear bases, the stopping 
of production of nuclear weapons in 
Europe, the disbanding of NATO, and con- 
ventional disarmament. At each stage we 
need to emphasise the ideas of people's 
resistance and unconditional action. But 
there may be a case for rethinking com- 
pletely our whole approach and outlining 
our goals in concrete stages, starting with 
disengagement, and with emphasis on co- 
ordinated people’s resistance at each stage, 
rather than working solely for the overall 
goal of “unilateral’’ nuclear disarmament 
by Britain. 


x 


The idea was raised at the Committee of 
100 school last weekend of a Third Force, 
which was not a political alignment of gov- 
ermments but a direct alignment of people 
in each country, the same kind of concept 
as the socialist international. This has 
tremendous potentialities, but it could very 
easily remain a fine sounding idea with no 
practical reality in a world separated by 
national and cold war boundaries. If we are 
seriously interested in it we have to start now 
really creating such a force by organising 
co-ordinated acts of resistance and genuinely 
international action on a quite new dimen- 
sion. There is a basis in the growing move- 
ments in almost every West European 
country. 


The problem of dictatorial governments 
and of colonial repression is increasingly 
relevant in the cold war, and finding non- 
violent’ means of liberation increasingly 
urgent if an African war is to be avoided. 
If we accept this as a serious analysis we 
ought to be showing our solidarity with 
African countries now by opposing the 
Katanga Lobby, by protesting about railitary 
bases in African countries and opposing all 
shipments of arms to colonial régimes and 
to South Africa. This kind of positive 
neutralism would help counteract bitterness 
towards the ex-colonial countries, and if 
vigorous enough, actively assist liberation 
through non-violent means. 


Peace and freedom are now in a very real 
as well as a theoretical sense indivisible, If 
we want a free and peaceful Europe we can 
only achicve this in a world context, and a 
free and peaceful Africa is vital. 
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The Right wing in 


WHEN President Kennedy spoke 
recently in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, he was picketed by opponents 
of nuclear tests—who were counter- 
picketed by ultra-Rightists. The 
latter had aded a new plank to their 
nationalist programme: immediate 
U.S. resumption of atmospheric ex- 
plosions. Their habitual slogans, as 
expressed on their automobile- 
bumper stickers, are: ‘“ American- 
ism—The Only Ism_ for Me,” 
and “ Socialism is Communism.” 


Senator Barry Goldwater, a Republican 
from Arizona, is the closest to leadership 
in what has been described aptly as “ the 
new McCarthyism.” But he is an elderly 
man who lacks the demagogic dynamism 
required for such a role. The number 
one hero of “the new McCarthyism,” 
ironically, is none other than the late 
Senator McCarthy himself. Mention of 
his name draws the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause at ultra-Rightist rallies. 


“The American people will some day erect 
a monument for his heroic efforts,” pre- 
dicted Edward Rickenbacker, world war 
I air-ace, chairman of Eastern Air Lines 
and a long-time reactionary mouthpiece. 
Rickenbacker said this at a recent ultra- 
Rightest training session aimed at indoc- 
trinating the nation’s real estate operators 


and at getting them to initiate similar 
training sessions in their own com- 
munities. It was sponsored by the Miami 
affiliate of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in conjunction with 
that organisation’s national convention in 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

This type of indoctrination programme is 
being conducted in many cities by the 
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Christian Anti-Communism Crusade 
headed by Dr. Fred Schwarz, who came 
to the U.S. from Australia 1] years ago 
The Crusade’s most ambitious propa- 
ganda effort to date was a rally in the 
Hollywood Bowl addressed by five film 
stars and two congressmen. In order to 
reach a nation-wide audience, the Cru- 
sade, at a cost of $50,000, had the pro- 
gramme televised over 33 stations in six 
states. Sponsorship of the Programme 
was shared by three big companies: 
Richfield Oil, Schick Safety Razor and 
Technicolor, 

The Christian Anti-Communism Crusade 
and the John Birch Society are the main 
organisations of the new McCarthyism.” 
Both are as totalitarian in structure as the 
Communist set-up which they denounce. 


“Democracy is merely a deceptive phrase, 
a weapon of demagogy and _ perennial 


fraud,” said Robert Welch, the retired 
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HE individual passive resistance of 
the earliest Christians is well 
known, even though disguised in our 
polite dehumanised convention of 
pre-raphaelite virgins fed to lions, in 
the romantic novels of Cardinal 
Newman or the films of Cecil B. de 
Mille. It needs no deep imagination 
to realise that the originals of these 
pallid caricatures were ordinary 
humans, beset by the problems of a 
growing movement. 


For more than 200 years the central Gov- 
ernment did its best to ignore the Chris- 
tians; conquirendi non sunt, ordered the 
Emperor Trajan in 112 AD... Do not 
seek them out; but if they are denounced 
by private citizens, the law must take its 
course. Their offence was a conscien- 
tious objection to the formal act of wor- 
ship of the State gods and the inherent 
divinity of the Emperor, which the State 
regarded as the formal expression of 
loyalty by subject peoples. Most Chris- 
tians discouraged provocative assertions 
designed to court martyrdom, but en- 
couraged those accused to stand firm. 


The genuine accounts of the sporadic local 
trials that have come down to us read all 
alike; the judge begs the accused to plead 
“not guilty,” and promises to dismiss the 
case without calling on prosecution evid- 
ence if he does; after three repeated pleas 
of “ guilty,” he condemns the prisoner 
for intractable obstinacy. On one occa- 
sion, about 185 AD, an angry proconsul 
roared at the accused in a mass trial: 
“Tf you want to commit suicide you have 
plenty of steep cliffs to jump off; why 
waste the time of my court?” 


In the middle of the third century the 
Government’s attitude hardened. As re- 
peated civil war and mounting barbarian 
pressure threatened, conventional opinion 
sought unity in “syncretism,” proclaim- 
ing that all philosophies and all religions 
are but differing expressions of the same 
eternal truths. 


* 


Only the Christians refused agreement, and 
twice in the 250s the Government ordered 
all citizens to perform a patriotic act of 
worship and have it certified by an 
accredited official. The great majority of 
Christians conformed; some sought the 
best of both worlds by bribing officials to 
issue certificates without actually wor- 
shipping; but a sufficient minority defied 
the law, suffered imprisonment and occa- 
sionally death, to impress upon public 
opinion that some men believed in some 
alternative to the Establishment’s philo- 


Early 


Christian 


civil 


disobedience 


sophy that mattered more than life or 
liberty. 


Interest and sympathy grew when the ex- 


pected disaster destroyed the Government; 
the frontiers collapsed, barbarians over- 
ran almost the whole Empire, and nearly 
ended it. But a generation later, when 
order was restored, the Government of 
Diocletian knew no better than to renew 
the persecution. It ended with the victory 
in 312 AD of a new emperor, Constan- 
tine, himself a Christian. 


Well-established Christians applauded a 


Christian Emperor, but a strong minority 
rightly feared his authority. Twenty years 
later the Christians were sharply split 
between orthodox Catholics and Arians 


violence as in Rome, the provincial 
Governor, Ambrose, widely respected for 
his exceptionally forceful uprightness in 
an age of weak corrupt officials, paraded 
a powerful police force. Someone in the 
crowd cried “ Ambrose for Bishop,” and 
the electorate cheered, rejecting both 
nominated candidates. Ambrose was bap- 
tised, ordained and consecrated within a 
week to become the austere champion 
and organiser of reform, the determined 
enemy of a Government Church. 


The first great clash came at Easter 385. 


The imperial Government ordered the 
surrender of one of the larger churches 
to the Arians, who in Milan were con- 
fined to court circles. Ambrose describes 
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who “want to give the Emperor control 
of the Church ” (Ambrose, Letter 21, 31), 
while the Egyptian desert houses tens of 
thousands of solitaries (monachi, monks) 
who, in despair, altogether abandoned 
organised society. The sordid struggle of 
the factions culminated in the Congress of 
Rimini in 359, whose intrigues, pressure 
groups, and ambivalent amended resolu- 
tions would put a modern Labour Party 
conference to shame, Decent men turned 
in disgust from both parties, while the 
younger generation of Christians struggled 
to recover the integrity and determination 
of their ancestors. 


In 366 the election of Pope Damasus cost 


over 300 lives in street fighting. In 372 a 
contested election in Tours was averted 
when the electorate rejected the candi- 
dates of both factions and installed the 
reluctant Martin, the only hermit of 
Western Europe, whom his fellow Bishops 
denounced for his “ unbrushed hair and 


shabby clothes.” Next year, when a 
similar contest in Milan threatened 
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the United States 


candy manufacturer who heads _ the 
Birchites. ‘The John Birch Society will 
operate under completely authoritative 
control at all levels.” And so it does. 
There are no elections, no financial re- 
ports, no membership figures. 


Southern Callifornia is the stronghold of 
the ultra-Rightists. “‘ More than a score 
of these groups are busy on a full-time 
basis in this area,” wrote Bill Becker of 
The New York Times recently. “Not 
since the pre-World War II heyday of the 
America First movement in the mid- 
west, perhaps, has there been such an 
upsurge of appealing for adherents, and 
apparently getting them.” 


The ultra-Rightists have also registered gains 
in other parts of the country. In the 
South they are linked closely with the 
ultra-segregationist forces. They have 
become active among students, 

With high-ranking military officers, they 
have gained considerable favour, This 
was spotlighted by Senator Fulbright’s 
memorandum to the Pentagon last sum- 
mer and by the subsequent removal from 
command of Major General Edwin 
Walker, who had used Birch Saciety 
literature in his official indoctrination 


recently-exposed Minutemen, directed 
from a small Missouri town by Robert 
DePugh. It is a secret network of 
armed, anti-Communist guerilla bands. 
A recent newspaper photo showed Mrs. 
DePugh on manoeuvres with an army cap 
and a rifle over her shoulder, She was 
one of 20 participants in a “ guerilla war- 
fare seminar” in southern Illinois, 
Weapons ranging from ordinary rifles to 
81-mm mortars and 75-mm recoilless rifles 
were in use. The chief supplier of these 
weapons and district Minuteman coordin- 
ator was arrested and later acquitted. 
DePugh claims a membership of 25,000 
in 40 states with a goal of a million by 
1963, but there is no evidence of such 
a sizeable following. 


An automobile-bumper sticker saying “ Join 


the American Revolution. Freedom For- 
ever Under God” at the Miami Beach 
indoctrination session drew a query from 
a mid-Western real estate operator as to 
the advisability of the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade’s using the word 
“ revolution.” The chairman replied that 
this objection had been raised before but 
that the real meaning is safely conveyed 
by the additional words ‘“‘ Under God.” 


courses, Folowing his demotion, Walker The ultra-Rightists are by no means strong 


resigned from the Army and has become 
the martyred hero of the ultra-Rightists. 


The most extremist ultra-Right group is the 


enough to bring about a “ revolution” in 
the US. But their strength has grown 
alarmingly over the past year. 


the sequel to his sister in a letter written 
in the following week: 


“The imperial ministers summoned 
me to hand over the basilica, and take 
care that there was ro public disorder. 
I replied that of course a priest cannot 
hand over God's Church. Next day the 
chief Minister came to the Church, and 
began to urge the congregation to hand 
over at least the Portian basilica. The 
congregation refused, and he went away 
threatening to report us to the Emperor. 

“The day after, Sunday, after the 
lesson . . . I heard that palace police 
had visited the Portian basilica to affix 
Notices, claiming it as ‘state property.’ 
I went on with the Mass I had begun 
to celebrate. While I was making the 
offering I heard that an Arian priest 
named Castulus had been seized by the 
crowd, and was being abused by 
passers-by in the street. I prayed for 
God’s help, that no bloodshed taint the 
Church's cause . . . and sent priests 
and deacons, who saved the man from 
injury. 

“Then savage sentences were inflicted 
throughout the holy days of last week, 
particularly on business men .. . who 
incurred penalties of up to 200 pounds 
of gold in.three days. The prisons were 
full of tradesmen. All public servants 
were ordered to keep away from pro- 
cessions on the pretext that they were 
not allowed to take part in politics. 


“JT was again summoned to hand 
over the basilica speedily and again re- 
fused... . I was horrified to hear that 
armed men had been sent to occupy 
Churches, lest they . . . should provoke 
violence, which might have disastrous 
consequences for the whole city. . . I 
was ordered to quieten the people; I 
replied that it was my duty not to 
incite them, but that it lay in God’s 
hand to calm them. If they found me 
guilty of incitement (incentorm) it was 
for them to prosecute me. They left, 
and I spent the whole day in the old 
basilica, and slept there so that if they 
came to arrest me I should be ready. 

“Before dawn the basilica was sur- 
rounded by troops . . . while the lessons 
were being read I was informed that 
the new basilica was also full, with a 
larger congregation than when we were 
free. . . The troops who were surround- 
ing the basilica, when they heard that I 
had ordered that they should be re- 
fused communion, began to stream in- 
side, The women were terrified, and 
one ran away. But then the troops told 
us that they were coming to pray, not 
to attack us. 


“The congregation cried out, moder- 
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ately, constantly, faithfully pleading 
that we should move over to the other 
basilica, where my presence was also 
demanded. . . There I began my 
sermon, . . We spent the whole day 
in grief, for some irresponsible young 
people had torn down the imperial pro- 
clamation. I could not go home be- 
cause the troops were still surrounding 
the basilica. We and the brethren sang 
songs in the Church of the other 
basilica. Next day ...I began my 
sermon . .. and we heard that the 
Government had ordered the with- 
drawal of the troops and remitted the 
fines . . . as soon as they heard, the 
troops rushed into the Church to re- 
ceive the kiss of peace. 


“This has happened; I would it wero 
all over, but I fear that the Govern- 
ment’s words threaten further serious 
trouble. I am accused of being a 
‘rival Emperor’ and worse. For the 
Emperor said to his ministers: ‘If 
Ambrose ordered you, you would hand 
me over to him.’ Think what lies 
behind that statement. Everyone ex- 
pressed horror, but there are plenty to 
egg him on. 


“The chamberlain-eunuch Calligonus 
had the impudence to send me a 
message: ‘If you threaten Valentinian 
while I live I shall have your head.’ I 
answered: ‘I hope God allows you to 
fulfil your threat, for I shall suffer like 
a bishop, and you will act like a 
eunuch.’ Would to God that all the 
violence threatened to the church might 
spend itself on me.” 


The songs that Ambrose sang with the 


brethren played a great part in the rq- 
sistance; elsewhere he wrote: “They say 
about my hymns that I beguiled the 
people with songs. I do not deny it. 
Song is a great thing (grande carmen 
istud est), nothing more potent.” Grande 
carmen  istud means the  antiphonic 
Ambrosian chants, the first hymns of the 
Western Church, familiar to all modern 
Church goers; Ambrose’s own hymns in- 
clude Aeterne rerum conditor and Veni 
redemptor gentium, while the Te Deum 
itself. belongs to the same age and con- 
text, if not to the Easter week of 385. 


* 


It is well to remember that not only the 


greatest of Christian hymns, but hymns 
themselves, originated as the songs of a 
non-violent civil disobedience movement, 
directed against the legal, but weak and 
corrupt, Government of the day. Not 
many consciences will be appeased by 
pleading that Valentinian’s Government 
was less “democratic” than ours. 


Ambrose’s movement succeeded because it 


was emphatically non-violent in an age of 
great violence; because its discipline en- 
couraged the resolution of the few who 
risked imprisonment, and perhaps injury 
or death, in occupying the Churches for 
five days while besieged by troops and 
police of unknown temper; because the 
resolution of a few thousands was backed 
by the sympathetic approval of the 
majority of the population, who them- 
selves were in the main ready to accept 
the authority of its non-violent discipline, 
and, above all, because the conduct of the 
resistance won the sympathy of the police 
and troops that the Government tried to 
use against them. 


This initial victory was a beginning, not an 


end. A few years later Ambrose was able 
to excommunicate an Emperor who 
massacred his citizens and force his re- 
pentance, He and Martin and their suc- 
cessors built upon this basis a Latin 
Church independent of. the State, while 
the legacy of Arian subservience reduced 
the Eastern patriarchs to the status of 
Ministers for Religious Affairs. All this 
is long ago, and in later ages it has been 
rare for great Bishops to defy authority 
for any better cause than the protection 
of Church estates and privilege. 


The complacent historians of the established 


Church have discreetly hidden the facts 
of its origin from an injudicious public; 
but their distant and dimly understood 
memory still inspires churchmen of con- 
science and resolution to understand and 
imitate the conduct of Ambrose when 
they too are confronted with an evil and 
treacherous government. 
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INDIAN PEACE BRIGADE 


act in emergencies, and risk their lives to 
quell riots. 


During the independence struggle the con- 
flict between the two major religious groups 
in India was a grave hindrance. The British 
Government had exploited religious differ- 
ences under the theory of “ divide and rule,” 
but as arbiter of law and order it also had 
to suppress rioting mobs. But this suppres- 
sion, far from lessening tensions, tended to 
encourage them to flare up again at the 
slightest provocation. Some way had to be 
found to deal with this problem. Gandhi 
himself intervened to prevent communal 
rioting; as early as 1927 he was in Calcutta, 
where there had been an orgy of rioting, 
acting as a “ one-man boundary fence ” and 
quietening unrest. Immediately after inde- 
pendence had been granted, when the whole 
of India was torn by riots by Hindus and 
Muslims, Gandhi worked ceaselessly to pre- 
vent further bloodshed and by his fasts in 
Calcutta and Dethi worked miracles in 
bringing about communal harmony and 
stopping rioting and massacre. 


* 


He also turned to the idea of a non- 
violent organisation which would replace a 
police force and which could reconcile reli- 
gious communities, The Peace Brigade 
formed under Vinoba’s leadership in 1957 
has begun to undertake this kind of work. 
In 1960, after serious riots had broken out 
over the language issue in Assam, a number 
of members of the Brigade hurried to the 
area. Local volunteers were recruited. Some 
volunteers engaged in relief and rehabili- 
tation programmes; others went from per- 
son to person appealing for broader con- 
sideration of the issue which had caused the 
havoc; a few conducted camps and courses 
for volunteers. The presence of these 
workers instilled confidence in the minority 
group. 

{n more recent months a small but effec- 
tive group spent about six weeks visiting 
various towns and contacting groups of 
Sikhs while their leader lay fasting in the 
Golden Temple—it was widely feared this 
would lead to rioting. The volunteers 
helped people to understand the issues at 
stake and sought their co-operation to in- 
sure violence did not take place. Members 
of the Peace Brigade have also tried to 
mitigate the recent disturbances at Univer- 
sities; volunteers risked their lives to quell 
riots in the village of Ramnad in Madras; 
and in Baroda and Ahmedabad, where civil 
violence disturbed the peace of the city, 
volunteers organised mass contacts and re- 
stored confidence. In Karnatak and Maha- 
rashtra, where border disputes caused violent 
demonstrations, the volunteers of both 
States joined in a common endeavour to 
live together and to examine the basic 
issues involved. When in Kerala the oppo- 
sition were busily bringing down the Com- 
munist Government, Peace Brigade members 
were pacifying the people and appealing for 
peaceful methods. 


x 


Although the Peace Brigade has under- 
taken functions which are also undertaken 
by the police, its whole nature and approach 
is quite different to that of a normal police 
force. Not only has it intervened in situa- 
tions of resistance to authority as a third 
force, rather than as an instrument of 
authority, but it repudiates the legal mach- 
inery of the State and tries to modify its 
political machinery. One of the Brigade’s 
immediate aims is to see that no policeman 
need come to a village and that nobody 
need go to court. The ownership of land 
and goods lies behind a good deal of 
violence in villages. A volunteer, who has 
no vested interests in the situation, tries to 
explain violent behaviour and remove its 
causes. When a quarrel breaks out he tries 
to persuade both parties to resolve their 
difficulties by negotiation. He does not try 
to become a law court himself, though he 
may sometimes recommend the two parties 
seek arbitration from some generally re- 
spected person. 

The Brigade has also tried to tackle the 
problems created by elections. During both 
the General Elections within the last ten 
years the party political system created rifts 


among the village populations. The elec- 
tion meetings and their attendant quarrels 
ruined the co-operation which had been 
built up among the villagers in tackling 
their land and economic problems. The 
Brigade is suggesting that at election time 
there should be one canvassing meeting in 


5. I will give my whole time and thought 
to the work of non-violent revolution 
with its practical programmes of the land 
gift movement and village industry. 


6. I will be prepared to go anywhere at 
any time for the work of the Brigade, 


An international conference on setting up a World Peace Brigade 


has just ended in Beirut. 


out of Gandhi’s ideas and the experiments in India. 


The idea of a brigade has developed directly 


The article below 


outlines the development of the Indian Peace Brigade, and is compiled 
from material sent us by Devi Prasad and Radakrishna, who have both 
been actively associated with the non-violent movement in India. 


each village for all the candidates together, 
and that all the political parties work to a 
common code of election conduct, Where 
these two points have been respected the 
atmosphere has been kept free from 
violence. In the long term the non-violent 
movement aims at replacing the party poli- 
tical structure by a system of planning and 
administration by the people themselves. 


Since 1957 when the Brigade was founded 
with six workers, volunteers have grown to 
more than 2,000, All members must sign 
a six-point pledge: 


1. I have faith in truth, non-violence, de- 
tachment from possessions and manual 
labour. [I shall try to conduct my life 
accordingly. 


I believe that real freedom can be 
achieved only when the common people 
are in direct control of their own affairs. 
I will not therefore take part in any 
party or power politics, but will try to 
get co-operation from members of all 
parties. 


3, I will continue to serve the people with- 
out any thought of personal gain. 
4. I will not entertain any spirit of exclu- 


siveness in matters of caste, class or 
creed. 


i) 


and should the need arise to give my 
life in this service. 


The Brigade is directed by a national 
board which consists of a dozen experienced 
peace workers, and is responsible for the 
overall work of the Brigade, and for organ- 
ising and training volunteers. There are 
also State and district boards with similar 
responsibilities at their own levels. The 
expenses of the boards and training centres 
are borne by the wider non-violent move- 
ment. The livelihood of Brigade members 
themselves depends more or less on local 
resources, 


Training becomes more and more impor- 
tant. There are two training centres, at 
Benares and Indore, the latter being for 
women. Both centres run courses lasting 
six months. These comprise the history and 
philosophy of non-violence and_ peace- 
making, the causes of tension and violent 
behaviour, practical work in situations of 
tension—which are not scarce—and skills 
like first aid, fire-fighting and village sani- 
tation. General study is also made into 
current affairs, agriculture, industry, and the 
various methods by which one can operate. 
There is another method of training 
whereby two or three volunteers work 
closely with a very experienced peace 
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worker and learn as they go along. 


The organisation of the Brigade is still in 
its beginnings. So far it has made no per- 
manent impact, although it has inspired 
confidence wherever it has acted. It has not 
yet been able to attract members from the 
minority groups—the Moslems, Sikhs and 
Christians, nor has it yet been able to offer 
programmes which would appeal to young 
people, If it is really to take root it must 
enlist active workers from among the people 
themselves rather than rely on a limited 
group of “ professionals.” 


There are a number of problems volun- 
teers have to face in their relationships with 
local people. There is a feeling that volun- 
teers should not rely entirely on local gifts 
from the people, but if they earn their living 
by working this restricts their freedom for 
action. Then it is generally said that a 
volunteer should avoid entangling himself 
in controversial Iocal issues—his task is 
more fundamental than this. But the people 
expect that those who offer them friendship 
will help them solve their immediate pro- 
blems, and redress injustice. There is a 
danger that a worker who gets too involved 
may find it difficult to remain impartial and 
stay friendly with all parties necessary for 
his work, 


The Indian Brigade has a double task: 
it not only seeks to resolve internal con- 
flicts by non-violent means, but also it needs 
to resist India’s growing military expendi- 
ture and tackle conflicts with neighbouring 
countries. Some members of the Brigade 
are in the border area of the Himalayas 
called the Uttara Khand, where Chinese in- 
cursions have created panic. They move 
from village to village urging the people to 
remain calm and to cultivate the spirit of 
non-violent resistance. 


Priority is being given to solving internal 
conflict so that there is no recourse to armed 
police or military intervention in internal 
dissensions; success in this area would give 
the Brigade the moral courage and authority 
to apply non-violence internationally. 


...and the Norwegian Peace Corps 


JN June, 1961, the Norwegian Peace 
Corps Committee handed its 57- 
page proposal to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, which at once got a 
very favourable reception in the press. 
The history of the committee is inter- 
esting in more than one respect. 


It all started at the initiative of the Nor- 
wegian branch of the WRI in October, 1960, 
when an invitation was issued to a number 
of well-known Norwegians of different poli- 
tical convictions to come together and dis- 
cuss the idea of a peace brigade. We had 
expected the usual crowd of our own 
friends and were astonished to see that 
favourable responses were forthcoming from 
almost everybody invited—and even before 
Kennedy had made the whole idea legiti- 
mate by putting his position as the first- 
man-in-the-West behind it. 


We had two meetings with some 50 people 
present and a five-person committee was 
appointed. The committee contacted our 
Prime Minister and, in close co-operation 
with the Norwegian authorities, a repre- 
sentative committee was formed with 17 
members. The committee got a semi-official 
status as it was granted economic aid and a 
secretary from the Foreign Ministry, and 
was referred to in Parliament when the 
Foreign Minister answered a question as to 
what the Government was doing about a 
peace corps. Altogether the committee had 
15 meetings and was working over a period 
of six months. 


On the committee were, among others, 
three higher officers and three well-known 
pacifists. Co-operation was not always 
equally smooth, but it proved possible to 
arrive at a compromise which had the usual 
property of all compromises: nobody was 
perfectly happy about it. 


Being a pacifist myself, I must say I learnt 
a lot from close co-operation with military 
people. They had a sincere and practical 
approach and there was always the possi- 
bility of co-operating as long as both parties 


By Johan Galtung 


The Norwegian Government has now put before the Nor- 
wegian Parliament proposals for technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, including a paragraph indicating full Gov- 
ernment support for the idea of a Norwegian Peace Corps. 

Although the Norwegian Corps has much in common with the 
Peace Corps recently launched by the United States, it was 
initiated by Norwegian pacifists and represents an unusual co- 


operation between pacifists and the authorities. 


In this article 


(previously printed in The War Resister) Johan Galtung, Chair- 
man of the Norwegian branch of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, who has been active in promoting the Peace Corps, 
describes the basis of the Norwegian Corps. 


had a minimum of respect for the other 
person’s integrity. 


The essential features of the Norwegian 
proposal are as follows: 


@ the peace corps will be administered by 
the section of the Foreign Ministry con- 
cerned with technical assistance; 


@ the peace corps members will assist TA 
experts, form teams in existing institu- 
tions, and on occasions act inde- 
pendently; - 


@ the peace corps will be open for volun- 
teers from military units, conscientious 
objectors, and people who have done 
their service—minimum age 19 years; 


@ young male conscripts who serve two 
years in the peace corps will get Home 
Guard service (if they are not COs) and 
the so-called “repetition exercises” if 
they are COs. This means that the 
committee recommends that they should 
not be given the usual long service (16 
months for military personnel, 22 for 
COs), but a relatively very short term; 

@ volunteers wil] be selected on the basis 
of their personal qualifications and the 
immediate need—not on the basis of 
ideological conviction, CO status, etc.; 

@ a three months’ training will be com- 
pulsory for all—and the final selection 
will take place after this training is 


completed. A special course for each 
project is essential and can perhaps best 
be arranged in the recipient country; 


@ to secure “ grass-root support”? a Peace 
Corps Council with a number of inter- 
ested voluntary organisations as mem- 
bers will be instituted. The day-to-day 
supervision will be uundertaken by a 
Peace Corps Board, appointed by the 
Ministry and acknowledged by the 
Council; 


@ the conditions during service will be the 
same as for military conscripts for all 
kinds of volunteers. Living conditions 
should be as for the local population 
insofar as it does not imply any health 
tisks; 

@ as soon as possible the corps should 
become international. 


As can be seen at a glance, this is not 
very different from the US Peace Corps, 
except, perhaps, that there will be nothing 
corresponding to an FBI screening and 
nothing corresponding to examinations in 
Norwegian institutions or foreign policy. 
The idea is that of political and ideological 
neutrality, but, at the same time, full free- 
dom of expression for the individual par- 
ticipants. Of course, it is considerably 
easier for small countries to practice this 
principle, although the moral principle is 
universal. 
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‘EVERYBODY SIT’ 


N Sunday, December 17, the CND 
Stage Club presented an ambitious 
programme. An impressive number 
of artists, some of them talented, 
entertained a huge audience of CND 
members which nearly filled the re- 
mote spaces of St. Pancras Town 
Hall. 


The evening was very mixed. A close har- 
mony quartet from King Kong sang two 
or three songs. Constance Cummings read 
Christopher Logue’s “To My Fellow 
Artists.” A comedian did an impression 
of Max Wall reading the news. Rachel 
Kempson sang a song called “I won't be 
a nun” and tried unsuccessfully to jolly 
the audience into joining in the chorus. 
Another comedian said: “I expect you 
wonder why I’m not wrestling on tele- 
vision.” Vanessa Redgrave read from 
Queen Victoria’s diary. The Tony Kinsey 
quintet played expert but mechanical jazz. 
The Alberts played a tune on a penny 
farthing bicycle. The show lasted more 
than three hours. It seemed a lot longer. 


It is, of course, gratifying to think that so 
many entertainers are prepared to work 
for CND, and one must be grateful to all 
the people who so willingly gave up their 
time to help. All the same, it was a dis- 
turbing evening. In the last few years, 
many of the writers, actors and directors 
who have been responsible for the re- 
newed vitality of British theatre have also 
been linked with the campaign against the 
Bomb. There was little evidence of that 
vitality in this show. (Apart from Tony 
Kinsey, the liveliest thing in the evening 
was an extract from Fings.) The evening 
was conventional in the most deadening 
sense of the word, swinging uncertainly 
between the bloodless sophistication of 
late-night revue and the routine shoddi- 
ness of, say, Sunday Night at the Palla- 
dium, 


Dehumanised patter 


Roy Brooks, for example, auctioned a 
Michael Ayrton print and a number of 
autographed books with all the slick, 
dehumanised patter that one associates 
with the ITV quiz-master. ‘A book you 
can not only read, but leave around for 
the signature.” “A play by Robert Bolt. 
Looks pretty good. Pity I’ve never heard 
of him.” “ Live Like Pigs, Oh, yes, that’s 
the one that begins with a girl wearing 
a lavatory chain The moral is that 
people who live in trams shouldn’t be 
made to live in Council Houses. Still, a 
jolly good play—my wife and I saw it.” 
“Ak! J. B. Priestley. This is more my 
level. .. .” And, when a girl bought a 
novel by Iris Murdoch (‘‘ one of our up- 
and-coming writers”): ‘““ What will it do 
to her mind? She’s only 15. Still, a 
change from Lolita and Lady Chatterley.” 
This club-house philistinism earned some- 
thing over £30. 


Again, Miriam Karlin and Joan Heal con- 
tributed a sketch and a song respectively, 
both of them in the thinnest traditions of 
British middle-class sophistication. The 
sketch dealt with the difficulty of getting 
domestic servants: the song was a bit of 
clever patter bringing in the sex war and 
the mother-in-law. Both these items, more 
suitable for intimate revue than for the 
wilderness of St. Pancras, were put over 
with considerable professional skill, but it 
was difficult to see why they were put 
over at all. At the other extreme were a 
broad burlesque of “Excelsior,” and a 
still broader lavatory joke. Everything 
was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
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And this was the most disturbing thing of 
all. It was right that we should all feel 
kindly towards the people on the stage, 
however incompetent some of them might 
be. They were, as I’ve said, freely help- 
ing the movement. Besides, like the locals 
in the village pantomime, they belonged 
to us. They deserved our fellow-feeling. 


Self-congratulation 


But there is a difference between fellow- 
feeling and self-indulgence, The evening 
became, in effect, an orgy of self-con- 
gratulation, Since these people belonged 
to us, we were in fact applauding our- 
selves and our own rightness. ‘ Take 
Gaitskell,” said someone, “ please.” From 
the applause one would have thought the 
stale old joke a shining piece of bright 
new wit. “ Those who live in the fall-out 
area will fall in, march out of the fall-out 
area and fall out.” This was greeted with 
nearly hysterical laughter, while a long 
and ponderously unfunny Conservative 
political speech, written by J. B. Priestley 
and read with studied obviousness by 
John Neville, almost brought the house 
down. The merge mention of a politician’s 
name was enough to provoke the desired 
response. I was strongly reminded of 


those studio audiences which laugh and 
applaud strenuously in answer to placards 
and feel themselves to be part of the 
show, 


This mechanical response is, to my mind, 
fundamentally opposed to the qualities of 
living awareness that have brought so 
many people spontaneously together in 
the anti-nuclear campaign. René Cut- 
forth, in that striking BBC account of the 
last Aldermaston March, described the 
marchers as perhaps the only people who 
were still fully alive. It is not surprising 
that the young writers have felt them- 
selves involved. The Bomb represents the 
ultimate death of the human imagination, 
the triumph of a mechanism. When 
Guernica was bombed, women and child- 
ren were stili alive in the imagination: 
by Hiroshima, they had become figures in 
a balance sheet. 


Cheer-leaders 


It is not enough to face this situation with 
slogans and cheer-leaders. Every demon- 
stration is an effort to extend awareness, 
an attempt to make abstractions real: the 
glib reduction of the anti-nuclear cam- 
paign to the level of a Sunday night com- 


mercial works the other way. It turns 
realities back into abstractions and re- 
turns to the dead world from which we 
are trying to break out. 


I am not, I must repeat, criticising those 
who worked on this show, They clearly 
were doing what they could to help a 
cause they believe in. But if this idea of 
a CND Stage Club is to have any positive 
value—apart from being a money-raiser— 
a great deal more thought must be given 
to it. No other single group in the 
country today can command such a 
wealth of theatre talent. Moreover, much 
of that talent is looking for new ways to 
work outside the limitations of the com- 
mercial set-up. 


Here, surely, is the opportunity, with a 
ready-made audience of CND supporters 
all over the country, for experimenting in 
new channels of communication. Why 
not a little practical resistance to Shaftes- 
bury Avenue in the shape of alternative 
offerings, along the lines of the Royal 
Court’s English Stage Society, but with 
one-night visits to provincial centres ? 


The difficulties are, I know, immense. But 
if they can be even partially overcome the 
results will be infinitely more worthwhile 
than anything to be gained from the 
aping of the commercial anti-culture 
thrown up by a mass society whose values 
are finally reflected in the weapons we are 
trying to destroy. 


ALBERT HUNT 
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Very dangerous Brecht 


Tales from the Calendar, by Bertold 
Brecht (Methuen, 15s.) 


QN the day after I received this book 

I went out into the street and saw 
a poster for a new horror film. 
“£10,000 if you die of fright,” it said. 


In days like these, when we can only spur 
our jaded imaginations by escaping into 
ever-bigger kicks and deeper stimulants, this 
book has received short shrift. Hardly a 
mention in the so-called liberal press, de- 
voted to stirring up indignation on a new 
topic each day to help us feel righteous, and 
hide from our bad conscience. 

Yet Brecht’s book of stories, anecdotes, 
and poems could hardly have been pub- 
lished at a more opportune moment. 
Assailed and cowed from all sides by pro- 
phetic trumpetings of decadence and doom, 
we now have a book which is sobersided, 
naive, and very, very dangerous. 

All the more so since this is a popular 
book, written in a form which speaks to 
common sense. Brecht has taken a popular 
form of instruction and entertainment, 
cleaned it up, and set it in motion again 
for our age. 

The title of his book would be more 
understandable if the word “Calendar” 
were translated ‘“ Almanac,” for what he 
has done is to rejuvenate and sharpen the 
kind of quips and saws we find in that curi- 
ous publication OLD Moore’s,  Brecht’s 
poems and tales refer back to a seventeenth 
and eighteenth century tradition of folk-art, 
which through aphorism and fable created 
a vigorous satire and disrespect for power 
in the masses of the German people. 


* 


The comparable English tradition reached 
its climax much earlier, in Langland and 
Chaucer. Already, by Elizabethan times, 
the form was declining into vituperation and 
private invective, and censorship more or 
less finished it off. Only the occasional 
visionary, like Swift or Blake (whom the 
world called madmen) was able to turn his 
anger and despair into something insidious, 
disturbing, and popular. After that the poet 
became a malcontent, crying his warning in 
the wilderness at the top of his voice and, 
like some présent-day writers, getting more 
and more bad-tempered and riled. 

The only relics we have of this popular 
wisdom are the gags in OLp Moore’s (all 
mixed in with lucky charm, hypochondria, 
and bust-building adverts.), Christmas 
cracker jokes which no comedian would 
look at, and the rhymes on the back of 
some matchboxes, good for a groan. 

So this book is important, not only for 
what it says, but for the way it says it. It 
should be given to children and read before 


bedtime. Methuen have decided to print it 
in a uniform format with their edition of 
Brecht’s plays. This is a pity, for I should 
have liked to have seen it as a delightful 
book, a book with pictures and wonderful 
type faces. By making it part of what will 
no doubt be the Collected Brecht In Eng- 
lish, the publishers promote Brecht to the 
Football Gallery of Great European Writers, 
and thus make him distant, unattainable, a 
genius, a Great Man. 

This is unfair to a book which has so 
many stories which demystify Great Men. 
In the stories of Francis Bacon, Giordano 
Bruno, Socrates and Cesar, Brecht takes a 
look beneath History’s skirts. What we see 
are not the far-off deeds of legendary 
heroes but the everyday decisions of men in 
situations not unlike our own. This is not 
done in any spirit of sophisticated flippancy 
(Napoleon was just a scowling, sexy play- 
boy, really; just like Marlon Brando), but 
in order to redirect our attention away from 
the heroism of single Great Men towards 
the real movement of history. 


* 


Thus Cesar’s legionary who waits with 
his cart to drive the Emperor out of the 
city to safety is as important in Brecht’s 
story as the Great Man who at that moment 
is being murdered by Brutus and his friends. 
Thus Socrates is feted because he refused 
to retreat, rallied the army, and saved his 
city from a great defeat. In fact, he re- 
fused to retreat because when the enemy 
came and he turned tail, he caught a thorn 
in his foot, and it was too painful to run 
further, His bravery, insists Brecht, is in 
admitting to the thorn in his foot. 

Again and again Brecht takes great events, 
and in this simple, concrete way shows us 
how we waste our energies looking at the 
wrong things. Constantly one has _ the 
healthy sensation of seeing a familiar object 
from a fresh angle. A couple of lines from 
one of the anecdotes shows one of the 
sources of Brecht’s freshness of vision: 
“Injustice often gains legal sanction by dint 
of repetition. The newcomers had to learn 
everything for the first time, which enabled 
them to notice what was peculiar to it.” 


This book will be of great interest to 
anyone who knows Brecht’s work, because 
it shows some of the germs of plays like 
GALILEO and THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE. 
But its real value and savour may easily 
escape the Brechtians, those disciples of 
every radical artist or thinker, who dissi- 
pate the texture and bloom of his first 
impact. 

I have called this book naive. It is naive 
in the best sense, in the freshness and clarity 
of its looking at the world. It is not for 


those who pigeonhole, by saying, for ex- 
ample, that Brecht was a great talent who 
shackled himself in Marxism-Leninism. It 
is a book for the newcomers, for those who 
will start out on the long uphill climb of 
seeing things for themselves as they are in 
the world. 

For the instruction in this book is given 
through delight. Nowhere more clearly do 
we see this than in the story of “The Un- 
seemly Old Lady”: 

“J have seen a photograph of her which 
was taken for the children and shows her 
laid out. 

“What you see is a tiny little face, very 
wrinkled, and a thin-lipped, wide mouth. 
Much that is small, but no smallness. She 
had savoured to the full the long years of 
servitude and the short years of freedom 
and consumed the bread of life to the last 
crumb.” 

The delight in this book is a delight in 
seeing the world anew, a kind of seeing that 
precedes crystallisation into an ism, a child- 
like delight and satisfaction. In this 
country today we seem to be losing that 
capacity for delight, as we clench ourselves 
or are driven into attitudes of defiance or 
cynicism. One has only to compare the 
slick, sick-joke making of Paul Dehn’s 
QUAKE, QUAKE, QUAKE with some of the 
nursery-rhyme-type poems of this book to 
see that real defiance embraces a feeling of 
agreement with the world we have to live 
in. 

* 


Behind all the ease of a book like this, 
behind the deftness and dryness of the 
writing, fruit of great self-mastery, behind 
the drollness of Brecht’s Mr, Keuner (a sort 
of shrewder Tony Hancock), behind the 
children’s rhymes which are like Blake but 
more in the world, there lies a determina- 
tion which will be shared by anyone that 
reads this paper. And it is to these people 
that Brecht specifically wishes to speak: 
But we too, no longer concerned with the 

art of submission, 

Rather with that of non-submission, and 
offering 

Various proposals of an earthly nature, and 
beseeching men 

To shake off their human tormentors, we 
too believe that to those 

Who in the face of the rising bomber 
squadrons of Capital go on asking too 
long 

How we propose to do this, and how we 
envisage that, 

And what will become of their piggybank 
and Sunday trousers if everything is 
changed, 

We have nothing much to say. 


MICHAEL KUSTOW 
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Christmas 


action 
in 
Norway 


YHE announcement by Norwegian 

pacifists and nuclear disarmers of 
their intention of standing outside 
the Cathedral in Bergen on Christ- 
mas eve, as a prelude to marching 
to Norway's largest naval base eight 
miles away, brought strong protests 
from the press and the police. 


The demonstration outside the Cathedral 
was forbidden by the police so the 12 
marchers Icft from the city centre distri- 
buting leaflets advocating disarmament 
and non-violent defence, and declaring: 
“ Christmas is a peace festival. No offer- 
ing is therefore more appropriate on 
Christmas eve than the furtherance of the 
cause of peace. The time is now ripe for 
radical action in promoting disarmament.” 


Outside the base a short vigil was held dur- 
ing which the Commanding Officer was 
contacted and the message and purpose 
of the demonstration explained to him. 


In Stavanger a smal] group demonstrated in 
front of the city’s largest church before 
and after the morning service with a sign 
saying: “‘ Disarm at once, unilaterally, It 
is never right to murder.” 


Two executive members of the local Labour 
Party and a leading loca] actor partici- 
pated. 

In the afternoon the demonstrators stood in 
front of the Cathedral while people 
arrived for a children’s service. 

In the evening Gerard Daechsel, Canadian 


Gerard Daechsel of Canada has been 
active in recent demonstrations in 
Norway following his participation 
in the march to Moscow. 
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member of the Moscow march team now 
in Norway stimulating peace activity, 
went on a lone walk to two military bases. 
He called at three guard houses and was 
cordially received by groups of service- 
men celebrating Christmas on duty. 
None reacted with hostility and a few ex- 
pressed approval and bought literature. 
Stavanger, Norway’s fourth largest city, saw 
the country’s first anti-nuclear march on 
May 18, 1960. In March, 1961, over a 
thousand people entered the city at the 
culmination of the three ten-mile marches 
from different directions. In October last 
conservative and socialist youth groups 
united to protest against Soviet tests. 
During his visit to Norway Gerard Daechsel 
has organised a number of small city 
centre demonstrations at less than 24 


hours’ notice. These have secured wide 
press publicity, often with photos, in 
Christiansund (where 50 people took 
part), Trondheim, Alesund and Hauge- 
sund. 

In Ostersund, in Sweden, he was joined by 
Swedish Moscow marcher Gunilla Myrin 
in a half-hour protest in front of a local 
military base. 

Partly arising from a year’s teaching experi- 
ence in Germany and in England, he has 
since the Moscow march been able to 
explain the non-violent alternative to 
military defence in 30 secondary schools, 
11 high schools and 17 colleges in Scan- 
dinavia. Audiences have varied from a 
handful of interested people to assemblies 
of hundreds. 

He has sold considerable quantities of 
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literature sent out to him from Peace 
News and many subscriptions to Peace 
News and other journals at schools which 
wish to be kept in touch with the inter- 
national movement against nuclear 
weapons and war. 

In Bo, in rural Norway, high school and 
college students have issued a call to 
young Norwegians to join in a vigorous 
campaign against nuclear weapons. 

They have already sent off protest letters 
signed by 500 young people to Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Kennedy, in which 
they say that since students have long 
since stopped throwing stones at each 
other, they expect the same maturity from 
politicians. 

“The protest was backed by 90 per cent of 
the students at our school,” reports Eia 
Brekke for the student executive. 

The students have started their own “ Action 
Group Against Nuclear Weapons” in 
close connection with the Norwegian 
“Protest Against Nuclear Weapons” 
movement and the “Committee of 13.” 

We want to be in touch with other groups 
taking this kind of action, writes Eia 
Brekke. Correspondence may be sent to 
Eia Brekke, c/o Daisy Schjelderup, 
Postboks 7177, Oslo, Norway. 

In the capital, Oslo, a group of nine-year- 
olds organised a small picket of their own 
outside a department store with a poster 
which read: “Do not buy war toys for 
the children. No more war.” 

The initiative was taken by Christian Wool- 
nick, holding the poster centre in picture, 
supported by his younger brother Jan 
(left) and some of their friends. 

“They were often teased by other boys and 
laughed at,” reports Niels Mathiesen of 
the Norwegian War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, ‘but they behaved like good 
pacifists, and carried the demonstration 
out according to the plan Christian had 
supplied to the police. 

“They would be glad if other boys abroad 
would arrange for similar demonstrations 
next Christmas. Their address is Christian 
and Jan Woolnick, E. Mogensons vei 1, 
Veitvedt, Norway.” 
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EACE NEWS called Northampton 

and they said would | write a 
regular column. Surely, surely, but 1 
didn’t know what Peace News was. 


Then I remembered. One rainy afternoon 
in Birmingham there was a procession; not 
a march or a demonstration, but a proces- 
sion. It started with a parson, who smiled 
and then went through about 100 people, 
some with little banners, some with big 
banners—Sutton Coldfield Young Socialists 
say Ban the Bomb. If it had been raining 
hard it could have been impressive, but 
things being as they were it was weak, like 
the rain, very tame, and quite definitely a 
procession. Right at the end came this 
woman, a tweedy teaching woman who held 
up this paper to the crowd on the pave- 
ments like it was a mirror, where we could 
see whether we were saved or not, and the 
paper held up was this Peace News. It was 
like Jehovah’s Witnesses and their Watch- 
tower and Awake. She didn’t say anything. 
Just held the paper out—freedom of choice 
-—mustn't say anything. But the message 
went home. Standing on the pavement I 
couldn’t have missed it. She, because she 
held this paper, and because she was in pro- 
cession, was saved. I could see this. And 
that was the first time I met with Peace 


News. 
* 


And the next is this proposal in the post, 
a union between me and you. Now, IJ ask 
you, what is it that makes you think that 
Ray Gosling would make a nice match ? 
What is it that you want with this man of 
22, who went to a University and left, and 
has worked all around, and ran a revolu- 
tionary youth club at Leicester, and now, 
thanks to a certain publishing house and a 
certain magazine, is floating through Eng- 
land as a free agent? What do you want 
with me? My sole claim to honour and 
glory is a little item recorded in the 
National Bibliography to say that in 
January, 1961, I wrote a pamphlet for the 
Fabians. That is my sole claim. Surely, 
there is more for the future, but to date that 
is the lot. 


As this is my first column, and I hope 


RAY GOSLING 


starts a 


the series runs for more than one, I feel I 
must introduce myself, set the tone, give 
you a fair chance of making up your minds 
whether you like me, or there is a love-hate 
relationship, or a hate; or you are just not 
interested. I hope for a response. 


Here, if I may, one self plug. I am 
roaming through England minus London, 
and being a free agent I am open to any 
bright ideas or suggestions as to what I 
might do with myself. If anyone has a 
bright idea, or a spare cup of tea or 
stronger, or needs a helping hand, I am 
open to offers. I thank you. 


* 


And now, an apology for not being up to 
high standards I usually set myself. But 
for one thing, I want to make a slow start 
or no start; and secondly, somebody in this 
fair city of Nottingham where I write these 
sweets to you doesn’t belicve my credentials, 
and wants to think things over—for three 
weeks. All this upsets me. Three wecks. I 
want a now. The now, that’s so important, 
and it’s the now I believe in, and the now 
that holds the promise of a future. I am 
optimistic. 


Back to that afternoon in Birmingham. 
While the procession was being wound 
through, up in Lewis’ cafe on their Satur- 
day parade through the big stores were a 
dozen or so grammar school/technical col- 
lege kids, all wearing the sharpest, plus a 
CND badge. It’s this that gives me hope, 


and not things like that procession. 


I read 22 back numbers of Peace News, 
and I think it’s on the right side, but is this 
enough ? It’s like THe LONG REVOLUTION, 
it’s a bit difficult to read, but it’s so good, 
true, just like the Biste or Das KAPITAL; a 
backcloth, a foundation but it isn’t, or 
shouldn’t be enough, not now the starting 


new monthly column 


points have been made. There must be a 
movement forward. It shouldn’t any longer 
be just a question of where your heart is; 
that your philosophy and reasoning are 
sound. It’s where your feet are that is now 
so important. And that isn’t just Cleo 
Laine at the Albert Hall or John Osborne 
making the front of the Sunday Pic. 


It's a question of communication, getting 
across and getting a response, and of faith 
in the untapped thousands and that they're 
with you if only you can find the right 
words, the right set of glasses, it can be got 
across. 


And I'm an optimist. I can feel some- 
thing stir out in the heartlands, and it int 
for Mister Gaitskell. There’s the stuff out 
there for more than a start. 


Ray Gosling writes next month on “ The 
Teddy Boys’ International.” 
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The ad man of the Portuguese opposition 


The Santa Maria, by Henrique Galvao 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 2!s.). 


JREFERRING to autobiographical 
writing, Captain Galvao says in his 
book that nowadays “fame results 
much more often from the sensation- 
alism of publicity than from the per- 
son’s real worth.” He is, in fact, a 
man highly qualified to assess the 
role of propaganda in the modern 
age. He was Director of the Portu- 
guese National Radio, which in a 
country of such widespread illiteracy 
has been the main organ of Salazar’s 
propaganda machinery. He was also 
in charge of the Colonial Exhibition, 
which was part of the great national 
celebrations in 1940, and produced 
the famous “* Portuguese World Pro- 
cession,”” a big, sumptuous propa- 
ganda show of the kind dictatorships 
like to indulge in. All this, however, 
was child’s play compared with the 
sensational seizure of the Santa 
Maria, when Captain Galvao_re- 
vealed the full extent of his talents 
as a unique ad-man. 

One of the main aims of Salazar’s propa- 
ganda has always been of a negative 
character: to keep Portugal out of the 
news. The international press very 
obligingly ignored Portugal, except for the 
occasional praise to the “ paternal 
dictator.” International public opinion, 
therefore, has always been very badly 
informed about the real situation in 
Portugal, and the opposition there has 
always been isolated from the outside 
world. 


The Santa Maria case broke this conspiracy 
of silence and focussed world attention on 
this fascist-type régime that enjoys the 
distinction of being a member of NATO. 
From the publicity point of view, opera- 
tion “ Dulcinea”’ (code name for the cap- 
ture of the Santa Maria) was an unquali- 
fied success. As far as the British press is 
concerned, this success can be measured 
by the startling fact that the story of the 
Santa Maria relegated to a secondary 
Position on the front pages of the popular 
press the tiger shot by the Duke in India. 


Captain Galvao’s book reveals for the first 
time the whole plan of which the seizure 
of the Santa Maria was just the first 
phase. The second phase was no less 


sensational: to sail to the Spanish island 
of Fernando Po, off the west coast of 
Africa, and in a series of surprise attacks 
capture a gunboat, occupy Spanish 
Guinea, and then land in Angola, with 


Captain Galvao 


the aim of liberating a portion of Portu- 
guese territory from which Captain 
Galvao would launch war hostilities 
against Salazar. According to Captain 
Galvao’s story, this bold plan failed be- 
cause his humanitarian principles over- 
ruled his revolutionary ideals: after a 
struggle with his conscience, he decided 
to put ashore two wounded men, thus dis- 
closing to the world the secret of the 
ship’s position on which the success o 
the operation depended. ; 


Captain Galvao was one of the most enthu- 


siastic elements in the military coup d’état 
that abolished democratic institutions and 
brought to power the present régime on 
May 28, 1926. He was for many years a 
great admirer of Salazar (“the Man of 
Providence ”), and held very high posi- 
tions within the régime, especially in 
colonial administration. It is interesting 


to note that both Captain Galvao and 
General Delgado—the Opposition candi- 
date in the 1958 Presidential elections— 
are ex-supporters of the “ Estado Novo” 
(‘the New State”) régime who turned 
against Salazar, whom they consider as 
being a traitor to the ideals of the May 28 
movement. Both, therefore, know the 
régime well from the inside, 


Captain Galvao was thrown into active 


opposition to Salazar when over ten years 
ago he dared read to the yes-men of the 
National Assembly in Lisbon his report 
on colonial malpractices in Angola. Soon 
afterwards he was in jail, and the secret 
police (PIDE) had no great difficulty in 
“ discovering” that he was engaged in 
the usual “subversive activities against 
the security of the State.” He was tried 
no less than three times. First, he was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, 
but this trial was declared void. The 
second court confirmed the sentence. 


Instead of being released after having 


served his three years in various prisons, 
he had to wait three more years in jail 
for PIDE to “prepare” a new case 
against him. He refused to appear in 
court personally or to take any part in 
this farce. He was sentenced to 18 years’ 
imprisonment. His escape to the Argen- 
tinian Embassy in Lisbon caused a great 
sensation in Portugal. Soon afterwards he 
left for South America, where he joined 
the exiled General Delgado. 


Captain Galvao is obviously a mercurial 


character, Intensely individualistic, he 
indulges unashamedly in all forms of the 
“ personality cult.” There is a touch of 
romanticism about him that sometimes 
makes a Don Quixote out of him. As a 
dashing, adventurous man of action he is 
undoubtedly a unique figure amongst the 
Portuguese opposition leaders. 


The opposition forces in Portugal have cer- 


tainly suffered from a deep-rooted immo- 
bilisation, what Captain Galvao describes 
as the ‘“do-nothingism.” On one hand, 
there are the moderates of the Right and 
the Centre shackled by their legalistic 
conceptions of political activities. On the 
other hand, the insistence of the Left on 
“action by the masses of the people” 
means in practice a prolonged political 
preparation that can only be undertaken 
underground by the Communists. 


In fact, there are opposition forces who are 


prepared to wait till conditions are 
“mature” for the collapse of Salazarism. 


There are very sound reasons to fear a 
coup d’état that might try to perpetrate 
“Salazarism without Salazar.” Salazar 
should be crushed by the collapsing ruins 
of the myths he himself created: the in- 
tegrity of the empire, the strong currency, 
the international prestige, his own infall- 
ible wisdom, and all the other shibboleths. 


But Captain Galvao is no man to wait for 


the régime to rot away, or to sit down 
and write rhetorical protests or proclama- 
tions, or to enter into a long-term political 
plan. He obviously believes that the 
apathy instilled into the masses of the 
Portuguese people by 35 years of dictator- 
ship can only be shattered by some auda- 
cious action that captures the people’s 
imagination and galvanises them into 
rebellion, 


Captain Galvao’s book includes long ex- 


tracts of his report on Angola written 
over 10 years ago. It is a clear denun- 
ciation of the prevailing conditions of 
forced labour in Angola (‘‘ only the dead 
are exempt ”), total lack of health services, 
mass emigration, widespread corruption 
and economic exploitation, It is an illu- 
minating decument on the “ civilising 
mission ” Salazar has been pursuing for 
three decades in Africa. 


The author emphasises quite rightly that 


Salazar’s oppressive colonial policy re- 
versed the democratic process initiated at 
the beginning of this century by men like 
Paiva Couceiro and Norton de Matos, It 
is his contention that, had this path been 
followed consistently, it would have led 
the Africans on the peaceful road to self- 
determination. 


Yet Captain Galvao’s thinking on present 


Portuguese colonial problems is very con- 
fused and, in fact, reveals a touch of 
Salazarian mystification. He starts by 
accepting the right to self-determination, 
but then he goes on to limit it by so many 
qualifications and pre-conditions that the 
leaders of the nationalist movements can 
only conclude that he is denying in prac- 
tice a principle he has conceded in theory. 
His idea that the colonial question should 
be shelved and wait until Portugal herself 
gets rid of Salazar and returns to a demo- 
cratic régime, and his proposals for a. 
“Federation of autonomous Portuguese 
States ” are very unlikely to be interpreted 
as anything but a manceuvre to perpe- 
tuate Portuguese domination under some 
demagogic disguise. 


HENRY STRONG 
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AFTER STALIN 


The Khrushchev Phase, by Alexander 
Werth (Robert Hale, 25s.). 


ALEXANDER WERTH was the 


best known British correspondent 
in Moscow during the war. Now 
after 11 years’ absence he _ has 
returned and THE KHRUSHCHEV 
PHASE is the result of this visit. 


The use of extended quotations from actual 
conversations instead of generalisations 
makes this book not only more readable 
but more truly informative. 


Since Mr, Werth was last in Russia there 
have been great changes, above all the 
relaxation of the police terror. He esti- 
mates that at its peak there were some 
3-4 million people in labour camps—but 
not as many as the 20 million sometimes 
suggested. The great question is whether 
this terror could be reintroduced or 
whether fundamental changes have taken 
place which make this virtually impossible 
for the leadership. 

Werth records that most Russians think a 
resumption of the terror unlikely, But 
penalties for crimes such as embezzle- 
ment have recently been increased while 
the counter-espionage services still employ 
the methods of terror. It is worth 
remembering, too, that most PN readers 
could be in serious trouble in Russia: 
evasion of a mobilisation order can carry 
the death penalty. 

Offenders against society may be brought 
not before the regular courts, but before 
“people’s courts”, which work more 
through public opinion than penalties, It 


is doubtful if what these courts dispense 
would be recognised as justice in the 
West. 


However, the Russians are not alone in fail- 


ing to recognise that a man docs not 
necessarily obtain justice from an assem- 
bly of his fellows. Only last week we 
discussed this in our trade union branch. 
I argued that an individual should be 
safeguarded against arbitrary dismissal 
by legislative safeguards as well as by 
collective bargaining, because a man may 
get a raw deal from his union as well as 


from his employers, but the view found , 


little sympathy. 


Persecution of minorities continues, as the 


recent attacks on the Jewish community 
has reminded us. Jews present the Soviet 
Government with two problems: one is 
Yiddish culture, or failure to assimilate, 
and the other is Zionism or allegiance 
to a foreign Power. The Russians seem 
incapable of letting those Jews who wish 
it become assimilated and of leiting alone 
those who do not. 


An interesting development is the boarding 


school system. Children start at seven, 
but as schools serve limited areas they 
can go home on Sundays as well as 
holidays. As a Soviet educator explained: 
“The purpose of the boarding schools is 
to organise education on a higher level 
than that in the mass schools, and to turn 
out highly educated and __politically- 
literate people.” 


Werth believes that a distinct type, “ Soviet 


man,” is evolving. “If certain fairly 
definite ethical types can, by a process of 
long conditioning, be produced in other 
countries, why not admit that under a 
system of infinitely more intensive con- 
ditioning over a period of 40 years, a 
fairly definite ethical type can be pro- 
duced in Russia also? ” Among the main 
characteristics, he lists an immense pride 
based on victory in the war and on 
industrial achievements, tremendous 
optimism due to the feeling that the 
Soviet Union is rising on the, wave of 
history, a more personal satisfaction at 
the rising standard of living, and finally 
a consciousness that a new sort of society 
is being built. 


This made the shock of the Hungarian 


rising all the greater, The Russians 
suddenly realised how deeply loathed they 
were. It is profoundly unfortunate that 
this jolt has not apparently led the Rus- 
sians to a more searching analysis of the 
image they present to other nations, They 
seem to have no inkling of the strength 
of the fear of the police state in the West. 
Hence they inevitably have to interpret 
Western actions as aggressive, 


Werth believes that the events of the 


abortive summit which was wrecked by 
the U-2 incident are profoundly signifi- 
cant. Khrushchev wished to establish a 
modus vivendi with the U.S, based on 
international legality. What made the U-2 
so critical was that it was a violent breach 


of such fegality—and that Eisenhower 
refused to apologise. Pressure from 
opponents in Russia or from China was. 
unnecessary: Khrushchev’s policy lay in 
Tuins anyway. 


“There was something rather desperate in 


Khrushchev’s manner when he said: ‘ We 
are not in a hurry!’ It meant that he 
was ready to postpone an agreement with 
America for 10, 15, 20 years. But what 
would happen meantime to the armaments 
tace which, K. had so often said in the 
past, could not be allowed to drift? The 
very suggestion that disarmament was not 
urgent, that Russia could wait, indefinitely, 
pointed to a kind of desperate and irres- 
ponsible mood on Khrushchev’s part. 
And to all of those who saw him that 
day, he was, clearly, an unhappy man.” 


Alongside this desire to avert war, there 


nevertheless exisfs a preparedness to risk 
it. “There seems very little doubt that 
not only Khrushchev himself but Soviet 
opinion generally would be prepared to 
take great risks to destroy the danger of 
a German provocation: the memories of 
World War II... are still very fresh in 


Russia ", 


But there is also an apparent willingness 


to take risks as part of the game of power 
politics. Werth records a conversation 
with a Russian diplomatist in which he 
complained of various Soviet provoca- 
tions. The reply was: “ Getting cold feet, 
are you?” 


This ambiguity is deep in the Russian 


character. 
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Glasgow sit-down 
next weekend 


HE Scots Committee of 100’s sit-down 

in Glasgow on January 13 starts at 

2.30 p.m. with a march from North Hanover 

Street to Claremont Street, where a rally will 
be held at 4 p.m. 


Demonstrators will then sit in Woodside 
Terrace from 5-8 p.m. outside the U.S. 
Consulate, which symbolises the authority 
responsible for Polaris. 


In London next week the five Committee 
of 100 supporters charged under the Official 
Secrets Act will appear at Marlborough 
Street Court on January 10 at 10.30 a.m. 
The appeal by George Clark, who is serving 
nine months, will be heard in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal at the Law Courts, Fleet 
Street, on January 12, at 10.30 a.m. 


U.S. support for ‘100’ 


YN December 9, in Champaign-Urbana, 
INinois, about 30 US college and high 
school students, townspeople and faculty 
held a three-hour vigil in support of the 
Committee of 100 sit-downs that day. 


Steadfast in snow and a ten-degree wind, 
they handed out leaflets calling attention to 
the British demonstrations then going on, 
and held neatly lettered signs bearing the 
following slogans: ‘“‘ CARRY ON, COMMITTEB 
or 100!” ‘“ TyiREE CHEERS FOR BRITISH 
Civit DISOBEDIENCE,” ‘ WE'RE FOR ANTI- 
MISSILE PEOPLE—NoT ANTI-PEOPLE MIS- 
SILES,” “ AMERICANS SUPPORT BRITISH SIT- 
DOWN FOR Peace,” and “ NEITHER DEAD 
Nok RED,” plus ND insignia. 


Vigilers stood before a missile on display 
in front of the University of Illinois 
Armoury. 


This week’s jail list 


TINHE following were reported by the 
Committee of 100 on Tuesday to be in 
prison: 


Holloway ; Pat Arrowsmith, Bryony Dahl, Maureen 
Lally, Paddy Melville, Sally Wells. 

Brixton: Terry Chandler, Ian Dixon, Hugh Shaw. 

Wormwood Scrubs: J. Byrde, George Clark. 

Oxford: J. Taylor. 

Birmingham : Barry Evershed. 

Strangeways: Dr. Sidney Lancaster. 

Appleton Thom: John Sharpey-Schafer. 

Stafford : 


Ray Dolling, Dennis Gould, Patrick 


Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin Smith, Robert 
Unstead, Dick Wodeman. 
Believed to be in prison: J. Arthur, Geoffrey 


Baker, G. Blount, P. Bolt, David Bradbury, J. 
Bradford, P. B. Colleran, Terry Dennett, L. Driver, 
L. Gaddsden, — Goswell, Robert Gould, Eric 
Green, Daniel Harvey, R. Knight, Harold Martin, 
Barry Quick, Neil Snelders, — Walton. 


If any readers have further information 
of the whereabouts of prisoners it would 
help the Committee of 100 if they would 
inform its legal secretary. 

Keith Ricardo, 19-year-old Committee 
supporter, was dumped in the snow outside 
Horfield prison, Bristol, on Tuesday. He had 
insisted on serving his one month sentence 
in connection with the December 9 sit- 
down. A fine of £2 was taken from money 
in his wallet when he was committed to 
prison on Monday. A _ prison officer 
threatened to throw him out without any 
clothing if he refused to change from his 
prison garb into civilian clothes, 
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ARRESTED PRIEST 


OBERT DAVEZIES, a 28-year-old 
Catholic priest arrested nine months 
ago, is to appear before the Paris 
Military Tribunal on January 9 to 
face charges of giving aid and com- 
fort to Algerian nationalists. 


He first identified himself with Algerian 
aspirations when he was completing his 
studies at the Sorbonne. About three 
years ago, when the whole of his family 
were in trouble with the police because of 
their sympathies, he went to Tunis where 
he spent some time helping the Algerians 
and writing two books, Le Front and Le 
Temps de la Justice. 


He then travelled in Western Europe before 
returning to France last year and being 
arrested. 


He had helped Algerians in his home and 
given them food, and, while in Switzer- 
land, helped them to cross the border in 
and out of France. He had also helped 
them to enter Belgium and the United 
Kingdom. 

His defence will be that he acted on human- 
itarian grounds and that any Christian 
would have reacted as he did. 

The Bishop of Lille and many French 
priests and Protestant clergy have written 
to the Military Tribunal expressing their 
support for Robert Davezies 


NO COMMENT 


Dr. Libby, who played a lead- 
ing part in the manufacture of 


the first atomic bombs, had his 
fall-out shelter in California 
burned out in a forest fire. 


“All that he has done.has been done with 
the sympathy of official Catholic opinion,” 
a friend told Peace News on Monday. 


“He stands for the attitude of a consider- 
able section of the French people in 
making his dignified and moderate pro- 
test. He has always stood against the use 
of violence but has not let this diminish 
his | uncompromising support of the 
Algerian cause.” 


A number of personalities in British religi- 
ous and political life are being invited to 
write to the Tribunal Militaire de Paris 
expressing their sympathy for Robert 
Davezies’ humanitarian attitude to the 
Algerian struggle. 


Four jailed for 
inciting soldiers 


FOUR leaders of Action Civique Non- 

Violente, a radical] pacifist organisation 

in France which has consistently opposed 

the Algerian war and concentration camps 

and undertaken constructive work to help 

Algerians in France, have been sent to 
prison. 


They were charged with inciting the military 
to disaffection and of having tried to re- 
tard or prevent young soldiers leaving for 
the war. The court at Carpentras found 
them guilty on the first, half of the charge, 
but not the second half. 


Joseph Pyronnet has been sentenced to ten 
months, Jacques Tinel to eight months, 
and Marie Faugeron and Simone Pacot to 
six months, 
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CND supports by-election campaign 


MAJOR campaign to keep the 

issue of nuclear disarmament 
before the electorate during the local 
by-election is being planned by 
Orpington CND. 

Local CND members have been told that 
both the Regional and National Executives 
are anxious to support a big local cam- 
paign as a prototype for similar activities 
at future by-elections and are willing to 
back this with money, speakers and man- 
power. 

A supporters’ meeting is to be held on 
January 12 at 7.45 p.m, at 32 Elm Grove, 
Orpington. 

The proposed programme of action in- 
cludes the sending of detailed questionnaires 
and deputations to all the candidates; a 
public meeting with all the candidates and 
a CND speaker; and a weekend of concen- 
trated effort with support from the London 
and Kent regions. 


This will include the distribution of a 


CD ‘sworn to silence’ 


EADERS of the Poole and Dorset 

Herald, which serves the strongly Con- 
servative town of Bournemouth, were 
warned last month to “face up to it that if 
the present policy of the Government (on 
Civil Defence) is maintained, then in the 
event of a sudden nuclear attack something 
like 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 people would 
be literally condemned to death, because no 
provision has been made for their care or 
survival.” 


The paper said that it “has made the 
astonishing discovery that even Poole Civil 
Defence cannot issue instructions, They are 
sworn to silence. . . . Instead the Herald 
is told magnanimously that in the event of 
an emergency every householder will be 
supplied with a magic booklet covering any 
eventuality in a nuclear war... .” 


manifesto in the style of an election address, 
mass canvassing, motorcades, marches, open- 
air speaking and possibly a day-light film 
van in the villages. 

Teams based on Orpington, Petts Wood 
and St. Mary Cray stations, with local sup- 
porters at each base and dormobiles to 
transport outside helpers, are proposed. 


In addition to the manifesto the proposal 
includes a leaflet advertising the meetings, 
and in the later stages possibly a Daily 
Mirror-style broad-sheet in which the cen- 
tral pages would contain facts about fall- 
out, Campaign policy in simple language, 
etc., all for national use but with front and 
back pages containing local news and quota- 
tions from the candidates. 


Plans are also being made to accom- 


modate helpers able to stay in Orpington 
over the weekend. 


Facing the barriers 


“GET Your Facts Straight” is the 

title of a one-day school being 
organised by the Birmingham Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament on 


Saturday, January 13, at the Fircroft 
College, Selly Oak. 


The first session at 3 pm. will be 
addressed by Dr. Peter Gittins on the sub- 
ject of CND and the psychological barrier, 
followed by a session on CND and the 
political barrier. In the evening a panel 
will answer questions on the religious, 
scientific and political aspect of nuclear 
disarmament. 


“The subjects were chosen,” Vera Wil- 
lington, the Birmingham CND secretary, 
told Peace News, ‘‘ because our members 
have been concerned at finding that care- 
fully reasoned arguments are met by a blunt 
response such as ‘If the Russians have 
them, we have to,’ which tends to suggest 
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Is this the first purely commercial use 
of the CND symbol? The advertisement 
was seen in a recent Stevenage paper. 


that there are deeper forces at work than 
lack of logical thinking. Also many of us 
are wondering where we go politically with 
the Labour Party Standing Orders tighten- 
ing up and cases arising of constituency 
chosen candidates being refused by the 


NEC. 


“Do we affect Parliament from the out- 
side or through the usual channels of poli- 
tical parties 2? We hope we may clarify our 
thoughts a little at this school.” 


Briefly 


Laurence Hislam is to appear at Stroud 
Petty Sessional Court today (Friday) fol- 
lowing his refusal to pay the Civil 
Defence portion of his rates. A previous 
refusal was met with distraint on his 
goods. Now he has made all his pro- 
perty over to his wife. “ They have no 
choice now other than to jail me or accept 
my contention that the rate was fraud- 
ulently demanded.” 


Led by Mrs. Diana Collins and_ the 
Marchioness of Queensbury, about 70 
women marched in the snow through 
Westminster on New Year’s Day to 
deliver a message to the Prime Minister 
urging him to think again about nuclear 
tests. 


MONEY 
URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


To launch our next demonstration we 


need £5,000 immediately. Every little 


helps—please be as generous as you 


can. 
£23 


received so far in response to this 
appeal. 
Send to The Treasurer, 
Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin St., London, N.4. 


Published by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London, N.1, and printed in Gt. Britain by Goodwin 
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